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Hardy Native Plants 


The plants in the following groups all like shade and a soil rich 
in leaf mold. Each group is $5.00 and one-half of a group is 
$2.75. We list a large number of native plants, shrubs and trees 
in our catalogue. A copy will be sent on request. 


Group 8 
This group is made up of ground cover. Very good for edging 


the woodland path. 
10 Clintonia borealis, Bluebeads 





10 Cornus canadensis, Bunchberry 

10 Mitchella repens, Partridge Berry 

10 Linnaea americana, American Twinflower 
10 Tiarella cordifolia, Alleghany Foamflower 


Group 2 
The ferns in this group grow about two feet high. 
10 Adiantum pedatum, Maidenhair Fern 
10 Athyrium Filixfemina, Lady Fern 
10 Dryopteris clintoniana, Clinton Wood Fern 
10 Dryopteris goldiana, Goldie Fern 
10 Polystichum acrostichoides, Christmas Fern 


Group 4 
These ferns are all tall growing varieties. From three to five feet. 
10 Athyrium filixmas, Male Fern 
10 Osmunda claytoniana, Interrupted Fern 
10 Osmunda regalis, Royal Fern 
10 Pteretis nodulosa, Ostrich Fern 
10 Woodwardia virginica, Virginia Chain Fern 


Group 7 
This group is made up of low growing plants. 
10 Asarum canadensis, Canada Wild Ginger 
10 Dicentra cucullaria, Dutchman’s Breeches 
10 Hepatica triloba, Roundlobe Hepatica 
10 Oxalis acetosella, White and Pink Woodsorrel 
10 Polygala paucifolia, Fringed Polygala. 


Charles H. Williams Nurseries 


Newmarket Road 


Exeter, N. H. 
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Do you want your plants to thrive— 
to have gorgeous blossoms — sturdy 
stalks and stems — luxurious foliage 
— rich, vivid coloring —- an enticing 
fragrance? Do you want a lovely 
verdant lawn all summer? 

Of course you do. For the more 
beautiful a garden or lawn the more 
‘oy it brings the owner! 

That’s why you'll find it worth 
your while to send for this fascinat- 
ing FREE Folder. It explains the 
vitally important part Peat Moss 
plays as a soil conditioner and 
mulch. Shows you how Peat Moss 
improves any soil. Lets plants 
breathe. Makes the earth they grow 
in more porous and absorbent, so 
that it holds water longer. Discour- 
ages weeds. 

And it also explains why Pre- 
mier Swedish-Northland is the fin- 
est Peat Moss money can buy. This 


PREMIER 


Swedish Northland 


PEAT MOSS 


CERTIFIED- VACUUM CLEANED 


PREMIER PEAT MOSS CORP. 
150 Nassau St., New York City 
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is due to its relatively undecayed 
cell structure which guarantees 
greater absorbency, longer useful 
life, more bushels per bale. Premier 
never cakes in the bale — no break- 
ing up required. 

Mail coupon below for folder — 
“The Way To a Beautiful Home” 
— giving further information con- 
cerning this wonderful gardening 
aid — Premier Peat Moss. 


. Look for this seal. 
You'll find it on 
every bale or box 
of GENUINE Pre- 
mier PEAT MOSS. 
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Premier Peat Moss Corp. Dept. 10 
150 Nassau St. 

New York City 

Mail me your FREE FOLDER telling how, 
when, where and why to use Peat Moss — 
indoors and out. 
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Garden Work for Early April ° 


TK 


CULTIVATE all crops as soon as up, to keep the weeds from starting. 
IT IS a good plan to sow annual flower seeds when the trees are in bud. 


EARLY vegetables may be planted as soon as the soil is dry enough to 
fall apart when a handful is pressed between the fingers. 


THE MORE tender vegetables and annual flowers may well be started in 
coldframes immediately. 


MANY of the hardy asters give best results if they are divided and reset 
in the Spring. 

THE PLANTING of trees and shrubs may be started as soon as the 
ground can be worked, but there is no hurry about moving evergreens. 


LILACS should be set out very early, because they are among the first 
shrubs to start growth. 


GLADIOLUS corms and the hardier annuals may be planted in many 
sections early this month. 


GIVE the coldframes plenty of air to harden off the plants being started 
there. 


SHIRLEY poppies may be sown among the daffodils. Later, when the 
leaves of the bulbs turn brown, the poppies will replace them. 


PANSIES that have been wintered in coldframes may be planted out 
now 


TREES with soft roots like the magnolia should always be planted in 
the Spring, but the Fall is a better time for planting the beech tree. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, with a few exceptions, need to be divided and 
reset each Spring. The exceptions include such low-growing kinds as 
Amelia and Arcticum. 


THE PRUNING of evergreen hedges, especially arborvita, boxwood and 
yew, should be undertaken just before growth starts. Amateurs should 
avoid removing any but last year’s growth. 


THE MULCH removed from strawberries should be spread between the 
rows and under the plants to retain moisture and to help keep the 
fruit clean. 


ROSES are set out to best advantage when they are dormant, but most of 
the nurserymen now carry potted roses, which can be planted at any 
time up to the first of July. 


EARLY blooming shrubs, like the forsythias, should be pruned as soon 


as they have ceased to flower, the older wood being cut away close to 
the ground. 


DESTROY tent caterpillars before they hatch. As soon as there is foliage 
on the trees, they will appear by hundreds. It is easiest to destroy them 
in the egg clusters. 


SAVE hyacinths, tulips and lilies forced indoors. Water in moderation 
until the foliage dries up. Then plant them in the garden. The lilies 
will bloom in September. 

FORK over the asparagus bed when the soil is sufficiently dry, and work 
in whatever manure was put on last Fall. A top dressing of salt will 
keep the weeds down. 


PROBABLY the best way to get rid of tent caterpillars on apple trees is 
to spray them with arsenate of lead, but this work should not be done 
until the petals have fallen. 

SHASTA daisies can be divided almost as readily as hardy chrysanthe- 
mums and small divisions will soon make large plants. This work can 
be done most any time now. 


IT IS a wise plan to scatter a few radish seeds in the drills when carrots, 
beets, parsnips and vegetable oysters are being planted, because the 
radishes will come up quickly and mark the rows for cultivation. 


THE PRUNING of roses should be finished as soon as possible, cutting 
back to live wood and cutting the stems still more if particularly fine 
blooms are desired. Comparatively light pruning may be practiced if 
the owner prefers a profusion of blooms. 


FERTILIZERS should be applied to the lawn as soon as the weather has 
become reasonably dry. A commercial lawn fertilizer is recommended, 
although ammonium sulphate may be used safely and effectively at 
this season. 


IF NEW lawns are to be made, the work should be done as early as 
possible. Old lawns may be renovated by raking away dead grass and 
sowing seed in bare spots, tamping or rolling it to insure quick 
germination. ; 

THIS is a good time to plant such garden lilies as the golden banded lily 
of Japan, the regal lily, the speciosum lily, the Formosa lily, and 
Henry’s lily. Easter lilies which finished blooming in the house may be 
set in the open ground. They are not hardy, but they are likely to bloom 
again before the end of the Summer. 
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The Charm of the Humble Portulaca 


FLOWER that the public is invited to plant in hot, dry 

places and to tread on among stepping-stones is the 

portulaca. I call attention to a few simple helps that may be 
applied to this spunky little flower with great gain. 

Select it with some special place or purpose in mind, and 
order the seeds early so as to have at least some plants under 
way by the time weather permits setting out. Be sure to make 
believe that portulacas are rare and valuable plants. 

For the first year of a portulaca display, seed should be 
sown in a box indoors and the plants set out as early as the 
frost threat passes. Thereafter, the bed will undoubtedly seed 
itself lavishly and the seedlings are in that case hardier and 
better able to shift for themselves, never having known any- 
thing but the open. The transplanting duty is not obviated, 
however, because the ground where the seedlings have come 
up, whether self-sown or deliberately sown, has been firmed, 
and has hardened still more during the days when one 
may not disturb it while waiting for the seed to come up. 
Possibly it has baked a little in its sunny location. The 
plants, therefore, should be lifted as soon as they show a 
few leaves and set aside temporarily (a tea tray is a convenient 
receptacle) while the soil is loosened and rubbed fine between 
the hands. This may be done a small section at a time so that 
such plants as are to be saved may be reset at once. Set them 
three inches apart, each way, and thin to suit conditions. 
Throw the rest away without compunction, at once, before 
you begin to contrive some way to cherish them. Keep the 
surface stirred between the plants for the brief time before the 
sprays cover the ground from view. 

But that is not all. This bed will be a glowing mass of 
barbaric splendor until after the really hard frosts. Because of 
the prodigality of bloom and the fact that the blossoms are 
unsuitable as cut flowers, it will not be feasible to keep them 
picked off as one does pansies, and so in time the accumulation 
of countless seed pods, tiny as they are, together with the nat- 
ural reddish tinge of the succulent stems, gives the bed a rusty 
look in spite of persisting blossoms. One can accept this as 
part of the inevitable closing-in of Autumn on the garden, 
but it is better to do something about it. Make a second 
sowing of seed about a month later than the first, in some 
place out of sight, and just as these plants come into bloom 
substitute them for the ragged older plants. This substitution 
may be begun earlier by removing every alternate plant in the 
established bed and inserting a youngling, taking the remain- 
der of the old plants as soon as the reserves are able to carry on. 

Again, regardless of the fact that as a root, the portulaca 
will survive very hot weather and drought, the blossoms will 
expand much wider, stay open a much longer period each day 
and replace each other much faster if the bed is given an 
occasional thorough watering in very dry spells. 

Double portulacas are like lovely little roses and now can 
be had in separate colors. They are used to best advantage 
when an individual plant is placed alone or in ample space to 
develop at will. It then makes a beautiful rosette. It can be 
used as an accent mark on a paved terrace, among stepping- 
stones, or in the pockets of stone steps in a rock garden. One 
plant, well grown, will just allow a half-bushel basket such 
as canning peaches are shipped in, to be set over its circumfer- 
ence. Pairs of plants, two portulacas of contrasting colors, or 
one portulaca and one plant of some other dainty and per- 
sistent bloomer, make effective combinations. A double orange 
portulaca and a Scotch bluebell, Campanula rotundifolia, or 
an ageratum coupled with one of the new salmon portulacas 
are good examples. The latter shade is exquisite and is offered 
by at least one of our leading seed firms and of course may 
accidentally appear in a planting from mixed seed. It is worth 
watching out for. 

One of the most striking borders I have ever seen had its 
sinuous edge banded by a selvedge of double portulaca. It was 
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(Complete SERVICE 


@ The largest list of varieties of hardy plants — the most 
complete supply for garden-making in America. 


@ Conveniently located Display Gardens — located for New 
England Garden Makers. 


@ An Advisory Service to help you with your individual 
gardening problems. 


@ A capable, experienced landscape staff for those who de- 
sire the utmost in garden and landscape beauty. 


@ An unwavering policy of high quality products and ser- 
vices, moderately priced — for nearly half a century. 


@ For the small garden as well as the large — a complete, 
well-rounded service, designed to meet the specific needs 
of home gardners. 


e@ FOR PLANTS visit our Sales Gardens or send for our 
catalog . . . FOR OUR ADVISORY SERVICE call at 
or write to either of our offices. . . FOR LANDSCAPE 
SERVICE write or phone to either office and ask to have 


one of our landscape experts to call. 
@ Avail yourself of our complete service now — it is specifi- 


cally designed to help YOU. 


Bay State Nurseries 


INCORPORATED 
Framingham 


Mass. 











HORSFORD'S 
Regal 
Plants and Lilies 


SEND TODAY for your free copy 
of our new Catalog featuring NEW 
PERENNIALS, Dwarf Asters, new 
Hemerocallis, new Liliums — profusely 
illustrated, listing over 700 varieties of 
Regal plants, shrubs, evergreens, ferns 


and wildflowers for F. H. HORSFORD 


your perennial garden. 
Route 20, Charlotte, Vermont 






Our 40 years experi- 
ence insures your 
entire satisfaction. 

















Prized and praised by beginners who plant Roses, 
anticipating fragrant flowers — and seeing their 
highest hopes fulfilled. Chosen by experienced 
gardeners who select high quality Roses only. 
B. & A. Roses are 2-year, field-grown low budded 
plants that will bloom in your garden this 
Summer. Nearly a thousand varieties are listed in 


Our New Rose Book 


Descriptions will help you to select the best. 
Sent free on request east of the Rockies (if west 
send 50 cts.) 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


World’s Choicest 
Nursery Products Rutherford 22 New Jersey 
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LOOK UP THREE WORDS 


in your encyclopedia 
A 


You'll demand Peat Moss 
for your garden 


Even soil that is too sand-soft or clay- 
hard is quickly corrected with Peat 
Moss. It’s a wonder-worker. Seeds 
germinate more rapidly—strong, vig- 
orous root growth and healthy plants, 
trees and lawns result. 


Peat Moss performs many valuable 
services—but most im- 
portant is its ability 
4 tO promote compost 
[Y, and supply an unfail- 
ing source of humus. 
These are essential to 
successful plant life. 
Without them, soils are unproduc- 
tive, no matter how high the fertiliz- 
er content. (Your own encyclopedia 
will confirm these facts.) 





Peat Moss helps plant life physically. 
It aerates your soil, stores up moisture 
and water-soluble fer- 
tilizers—promoting 
botha quicker start for 
seedlings and alonger 
blooming forthesum- 23% 
mer months. Used as 3 
a summer mulch, it © 
insulates the roots against the hot 
sun rays, retards weed growth and 
saves much extza cultivating. 


S 





We invite you to write for free bul- 
letins covering the subjects of seed- 
lings, root growth, lawns. You'll find 
them valuable; just mail the coupon. 


CAUTION—Look for the PI C Emblem 
on the side of every bale of PROTECT =» 
peat moss you buy. It is not qa 

a brand designation— but a 

stamp of approved quality, 

there for your protection. 

Only nature’s finest peat 

moss is Emblem-Protected. 


EmblemProtected, 
PEAT rh 


VALUABLE GARDEN 
FR EF BULLETINS. WRITE TODAY 
PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION H. 1-4 
Educational, Advertising & Research Dept. 
155 John Street, NewYork, N.Y. 
Please send me the garden bulletins checked 
below: 
©) Preparation and Care of Soil PIC-2 
Building and Upkeep of Lawns PIC-3 
Successful Transplanting PIC-5 
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Cover Design. Trilliums. Photo by John Kabel. 


merely a succession of single roots, spaced the same distance 
as each spreading rosette’s own diameter. All colors were 
included and the whole length was backed by a stripe of flesh- 
colored candytuft which, although just as valuable in har- 
monizing as pure white, is in less dazzlingly abrupt contrast 
to the gorgeous portulaca and not so suggestive of a chalk- 
mark on the border. 

The double varieties also make attractive centers for circular 
urns with a flowing curtain of the yellow “‘money,’’ another 
dear commonplace, trailing from the edge all around. 

A pure white double variety looks like a miniature pond 
lily. It has conspicuous yellow stamens and is a really ethereal 
little treasure. Mention should be made of a single that has 
very large flowers of a rich rose shade. It is listed as Giant- 
flowered Parana. 

After all, the banner display of my acquaintance was a 





dooryard plot six by three feet, which lay like a vivid Orien- 
tal rug over what had previously been a white-baked area 
under a merciless south sun. It was planted with the old-fash- 
ioned single variety, which is better than the double for the 
solid bed. The large single cups blaze forth and as they go by, 
do not obtrude their faded blossoms upon the general effect so 
conspicuously. A packet of seed costs ten or fifteen cents. 
—Grace Ward Lofberg. 


Orange, Mass. | 





Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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BRANDS (french 


LILACS 


For Spring Planting 








Flower growers 
everywhere have 
long looked to 
BRAND for the 
world’s finest 
peonies. Now 
BRAND’S Own- 
Root French 
Lilacs are 
equally famous. 


If you want lilacs that don’t freeze 
out, plant the kind that Brand grows 
—strong, hardy, vigorous bushes — 
not budded or grafted but grown on 
their OWN ROOTS. 10,000 were 
spade-dug and placed in storage last 
Fall, all carefully selected for their 
fine root systems—now standing up- 
right in moist black dirt—ideal con- 
dition for Spring planting. Over 160 
varieties. All colors — white, red, 
lavender, pink, purple. 


20,000 PEONY ROOTS 


We have never before stored a finer 
assortment of high class peonies. 
Large vital roots, grown in ideal soil 
and climate — over 200 gorgeous 
varieties. 
BRAND’S NEW CATALOG includes 
Brand’s prize-winning peonies, 
Own-Root Lilacs, many new fruits 
and ornamentals, choice flower and 
vegetable seeds. ‘Send at once for a 
free copy of this large valuable book. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 
142 E. Division Street | Faribault, Minn. 
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under the Act of Congress of March 3, 


Quality BEM since 1897 








Collection Offer 
40 Bulbs $2.25 100 Bulbs $5 
10 each of 25 each of 


4 varieties below 4. varieties below 


Beautiful—colorful—easy to grow, few 
flowers have been improved to the 
degree that Gladioli have. A few bulbs 
planted monthly from April to July give 
a succession of blooms from July to frost. 
The following four varieties are out- 
standing in color — whether for garden 
decoration or Exhibition — offered at 
this new reasonable price : 
PICARDY— Apricot Pink 

MINUET —Light Lavender 

DR. F. E. BENNETT— Flame Scarlet 
LOYALTY— Rich Yellow 


(Sold in collections only at this price) 
SEED ANNUAL FREE ON REQUEST 


Stumpp & Walter Co., New York City 
Please send me the above collection of 


O 40 Gladiolus $2.25 C) 100 Gladiolus $5 


132-138 Church St. (Cor. Warren St.) 
NEW YORK CITY 
Branch Stores: Newark, N. J. 
White Plains, N.Y. Englewood, N. J. 


Stamford, Conn. Hempstead, L. I. 
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Climbing Rose Blooms the First Season 


OST rose lovers are very eager to see new kinds of roses, 

which they have not grown before, bloom. This desire 

is usually accomplished the first year with the everblooming 

types. However, to have hardy climbing roses do this, is usu- 

ally considered impractical and an entirely different problem. 

For years I pruned back very strongly before planting, and 
still recommend it as a general thing. 

Yet, when I obtained strong plants of some new climbers 
which I had not yet seen in bloom, I wanted to see flowers as 
soon as possible, as do many other gardeners, so I began ex- 
perimenting. I selected the best plants, taking both tops and 
roots into consideration, and pruned back about one-half or 
less of the canes, removing all small, weak ones. I had previ- 
ously soaked the roots in water for a couple of days, which 
put them in good condition. Then they were planted outside 
as soon as soil conditions would permit. After mounding the 
base of the plants with soil, inverted nail kegs were placed 
over them until the plants had started. When they were re- 
moved, a coarse burlap screen was used as a shade for a time. 
Four stakes were driven in the ground, each being at least a 
foot taller than the plant inside and 18 inches from it. 

The burlap was then fitted around the stakes, allowing 
four inches for lapping, and then cut off with heavy scissors. 
The ends were then held together and fastened securely with 
medium-sized wire nails, used needlewise, placing them about 
six inches apart. After growth was well under way this was 
removed, preferably during or previous to a rain. The plants 
grew as fast as though never moved. At the same time’l re- 
moved the mound of soil at the base of the plants. : 

By this method I had a Doubloon that produced 42 blooms 
the season it was planted, and several other rose growers who 
tried out the scheme with Doubloons, Blaze and several other 
kinds had nearly as good success, but Golden Climbers did not 
respond to this treatment. Disbudding to a considerable extent 
is advisable to produce satisfactory blooms and this also 
allows the new canes to make stronger growth for the follow- 


ing season. 
Nanticoke, Ont. —Chester D. Wedrick. 


Unusual Plantain Lily Varieties 


i grt describing some unusual plantain lilies, which I 
have growing in my garden and which I have not seen 
mentioned in other articles on this group, it perhaps would be 
advisable to mention that all the hostas thrive only in partial 
shade, as the leaves burn badly in the direct sun. 

Hosta plantaginea, H. cerulea, H. undulata, H. lancifolia 
and H. variegata are all known and all make good border 
plants. They can be used variously according to the heights of 


background shrubs and perennials. The larger growing types | 


also make excellent clumps for use alone in certain locations. 

I have one unusual plantain lily with leaves the size and 
shape of H. cerulea, but with a narrow white edge, while the 
flowers are of the type and color of H. lancifolia. The growth 
is not as rank as that of cerrulea. I have another which has 
been called H. ovata albo-marginata, which has true ovate 
leaves and lavender flowers. It grows about ten inches high 
and is stoloniferous, the young plants often appearing a foot 
from the parent. 

A real gem is a miniature lancifolia which grows only 
about ten inches tall and has pure white flowers. It has a stalk 
and blossoms similar to a Roman hyacinth, except that the 
bells are wider open. The two latter varieties I do not find 
offered for sale. 

My experience with H. fortune: indicates that it is variable. 
I purchased my plants as the variety gigantea, a name which 
their growth indicates. This species has large glaucous leaves. 

Commercial fertilizers of the type used for potatoes give 
very satisfactory results with all the hostas. 

Windsor Locks, Conn. —Theodore Clapp. 
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Lawns and Gardens 


Thrive with LOMA 


Feed LOMA, and in a short time your lawn will become 
a closely-woven carpet of rich, emerald-green . 
flowers will be more colorful and longer-lasting .. . 
your vegetables will be meatier and more flavorful . . . 
your fruit trees will yield more abundantly . . . and 
your shade trees and shrubs will be healthier and more 


handsome. 


Complete and 100% effective 


In addition to LOMA’S scientifically balanced ration of Nitrogen, 
Phosphoric Acid and Potash, it contains Maganese, Magnesium, 
Calcium, Sulphur, Iron, Zinc, Boron, Chlorine, 
Carbon, Aluminum, Titanium, Sodium, Chrom- 
ium, Copper and other Elements essential to 
plant growth. 


Loma 
61 Broadway, New York City 
THE BEST THING ON EARTH FOR LAWNS AND GARDENS 
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More than 
1100 
ROCK and 
ALPINE 
PLANTS 


are listed in our 1937 free 
catalogue on CONTINU- 
OUS BLOOM IN THE 
ROCK GARDEN. 


Several FINE COLLEC- 
TIONS at bargain prices 
will prove most alluring to 


the amateur rock gardener. 


CRONAMERE 
ALPINE NURSERIES, Inc. 


Shore Road 


Greens Farms 


Conn. 





















csiciine Plants 


For Greenhouse Culture 


Giant Laddie 1r< im- 
proved Laddie. A little deeper 
salmon pink in color, than the 
original variety, with flowers 4 to 
5 inches in diameter. A wonder- 
ful grower and producer. Our 
best pink variety since Laddie. 


Laddie The color is a warm 
rose-salmon pink; the flowers 
average 3'4 inches in diameter, 
when it is at the proper stage for 
cutting and develops to 4% 
inches in Winter. 


Plamts from 2%-inch Pots 
$20.00 per 100 


Write for our FREE catalogue 
of Roses, Chrysanthemums and 
the newer as well as standard 
varieties of perennials. 
CHAS. H. TOTTY 
BOX 11 


MADISON, N. J. 





SERVING GARDENERS FOR 33 YEARS 
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The garden of John Scheepers, Inc. at the Inter- 
national Flower Show in New York had tultps 
as a balance on each side of a wide lawn with a 
a semi-architectural background. Its restraint 
and artistry made it especially attractive. 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





HEN Richardson Wright of New York introduced Lord 

Aberconway at the dinner of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society in Boston while the Boston flower show was 
in progress, he remarked that the 
distinguished visitor ‘‘was eat- 
ing his way through three flower 
exhibitions."’ Probably Lord 
Aberconway appreciated this 
bon mot, because his gustatory 
experiences had included three important dinners or luncheons 
in Philadelphia and three in Boston with as many more facing 
him in New York. It is to be said to his credit that he carried 
himself through this ordeal with the greatest good humor and 
that his never-failing interest in the shows themselves and in 
other horticultural matters evoked the friendliest feelings from 
all who met him. 

When in Boston, he spent considerable time looking over 
the famous glass flowers in the Harvard Museum and ex- 
pressed himself as feeling that he should go back to England 
and start studying botany again. He was also greatly interested 


Lord Aberconway as a Guest 
at Three Great Flower Shows 


in the forest dioramas in the same museum. At the dinner in 
Boston, he was kind enough to award the trophy presented 
for award at the Boston exhibition by the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society to the winner, 
The Isabella Stewart Gardner 
Museum, represented by Mr. 
Morris Carter, its director. He 
made a graceful speech, and the 
beautiful cup was shown to the 
large gathering in the great exhibition room at Horticultural 
Hall. 

At this dinner, Mr. John Scheepers of New York, acting 
as a representative of the Holland Bulb Exporters’ Associa- 
tion, presented the association’s gold medal to the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society through its president, Mr. Edwin 
S. Webster, in recognition of the society’s work in arousing 
interest in bulb culture. 

The third presentation was made when Mr. Webster gave 
the President’s Cup to Mr. Robert Roland, representing 
Thomas Roland, Inc., of Nahant. The Roland company won 


This airplane view of Bodnant, the estate of Lord Aberconway, indicates the fact that the landscapin g has been especially well done. 
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this cup for the magnificent display 
of acacias beautifully arranged at the 
Spring show. 

Lord Aberconway spent much time 
at the Arnold Arboretum and also 
visited the Gardner Museum before 
leaving for New York, where he was 
a guest of honor at the annual dinner 
of the Horticultural Society of New 
York in the Waldorf-Astoria on 
Tuesday evening. He addressed the 
members of the Garden Club of 
America at a luncheon the following 
day and on Thursday was the guest 
of the American Rock Garden Society 
at another luncheon, at which time 
Mr. F. Cleveland Morgan of Mon- 
treal gave an address on the cultiva- 
tion of rock-garden plants. 


Coming Flower Show in Chicago 


The Chicago Flower Show is the 
next of the great Spring spectacles 
scheduled to be presented. On April 3 
the Garden Club of Illinois will open 
the doors of the only major flower 
show in the country under garden-club 
management. The show, as in previous 
years, will be staged at the Navy Pier, 
and will continue through April 11. 

Not only does the Garden Club of Illinois manage this 
great flower show, but a majority of all the entries are made 
by garden clubs. Problems in gardening and flower arrange- 
ment are worked out in competition with other clubs. The 
federation provides for these clubs the best that Chicago 
affords in the way of expert assistance. Erle Blair, landscape 
architect, and Walter Frazer, architect, are employed as techni- 
cal advisers and are always available for consultation. The 
state organization demands that every exhibit be an example of 
good gardening and correct design. 

This year’s show is designed as an object lesson in good 
gardening, and as an inspiration and an education to garden- 
ing and non-gardening visitors alike. Exhibits have been 
entered by 92 of the 120 member clubs of the federation. The 
Chicago Parks District, the Cook County Forest Preserve, the 
Morton Arboretum and horticultural societies throughout the 
state will also have exhibits. In addition a number of dis- 
plays will be staged by members of the Allied Florists, who 
have each year contributed notably to the efforts of the 
federation. 


National Flower Show in Milwaukee 


The Mid-West is to be the scene of another flower show in 
early April when the Society of American Florists and Orna- 
mental Horticulturists stages the National Flower and Garden 
Show in Milwaukee, Wis., April 10 to 18. Each year this 
national organization of florists and nurserymen presents its 
flower show in a different city, usually alternating between the 
East and the West. 

Milwaukee offers a particularly good auditorium for 
flower-show purposes. Effective local co-operation has been 
provided under the direction of Arthur R. Leidiger, and many 
entries have been made by Wisconsin firms. An unusual num- 
ber of amateur and garden-club exhibitors has been secured 
by H. J. Rahmlow, secretary of the Wisconsin Horticultural 
Society. Tuesday, April 13, has been designated as Garden 
Club Day and a program featuring nationally known speakers 
has been provided for amateurs on that day. 

A variety of gardens, orchids, bulbs, potted plants, and cut 
flowers, with particular attention to roses, snapdragons and 





Gentians are used freely in Lord Aberconway’s 
rock garden. 
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sweet peas, will form the central fea- 
tures of the show. Among the spe- 
cialty gardens will be rose gardens, 
bulb gardens, rock gardens and azalea 
gardens. 

The annual meeting of the Society 
of American Florists and Ornamental 
Horticulturists will be held on April 
11 and 12 in connection with the 
flower show. A varied program will 
be presented and officers for the ensu- 
ing year will be elected. 


Rock Garden Society Meeting 


About 135 members attended the 
reception and luncheon of the Ameri- 
can Rock Garden Society, held in 
New York at the Hotel Commodore 
on March 18. Lord Aberconway, 
president of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, was guest of honor. Mrs. 
Clement S. Houghton, president of 
the Rock Garden Society, introduced 
the speakers following the luncheon. 
Before introducing Lord Abercon- 
way, who spoke at some length about 
his own rock garden in Wales, she 
announced that he had been elected an 
honorary life member of the Ameri- 
can Rock Garden Society. 

Lord Aberconway spoke of the plants which he particularly 
enjoys growing in his rock garden at Bodnant. He was among 
the first to assemble a collection of dwarf azaleas and 
rhododendrons suitable for rock gardens. He also has a very 
remarkable gentian garden. 

In speaking of the culture of gentians, he advised the instal- 
lation of a sprinkler system, which in late afternoon may be 
turned on to create a fine mist over the entire garden. In opera- 
tion it gives the impression of smoke rising from the garden 
as if it were on fire. To show how gentians respond to such 
treatment, he reported that over 2,000 blossoms had been 
counted on one clump of plants. Among varieties to grow, 
he mentioned Gentiana farrert sino-ornata and Ornata. 

Following Lord Aberconway’s talk, F. Cleveland Morgan 
of Montreal, Canada, showed a number of beautiful slides of 
his own rock garden, and Mr. T. H. Everett spoke briefly of 
his plant collecting on trips over the country. 

The American Rock Garden Society accepted the invitation 
of Dr. Orland E. White of the University of Virginia to hold 
the 1938 annual meeting of the society in Asheville, N. C. 


Garden Club of America Luncheon 


The annual flower-show luncheon of the Garden Club of 
America was held at the Waldorf-Astoria, Wednesday, March 
17. Lord Aberconway, president of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, was the guest of honor. Mrs. Robert H. Fife, presi- 
dent of the Garden Club of America, presided. 

Lord Aberconway made a delightful speech, saying that 
he much admired American gardens and the work that the 
garden clubs are doing. He expressed regret that, as far as he 
had observed, very few men were taking a part in garden-club 
activities. He went on to tell of the impression some of the 
famous trees in the world had made upon him, and cited the 
great trees in the Yosemite National Park in California as 
well as two by the Taj Mahal in India. He said that in 
this journey to the United States he had been able to add 
another to his collection, a wonderful live oak which he saw 
in South Carolina. 

The other speaker was Dr. Robert C. Murphy of the 
American Society of Natural History in New York, who 
spoke on conservation. 
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New York's Flower Show Supremacy 


No other exhibition in America can match 
the perfection of detail found there 


F AN attendance of 140,000 persons at the New York show, 
] in spite of bad weather, means anything, New Yorkers 
have lost none of their flower hunger. Grand Central 
Palace, where the New York exhibition is held, does not lend 
itself very well to wide variations in arrangements, and the 
show has maintained its pre-eminence on the merits of its 
exhibits. This year’s exhibition was finished to a degree which 
could hardly be excelled. The word ‘“‘finished’’ in this connec- 
tion means, of course, perfection in every detail. This point 
aroused spontaneous approval from Lord Aberconway, the 
guest of honor, who was amazed at the infinite pains exercised 
throughout the show. Lord Aberconway also expressed sur- 
prise when he learned that order takers with notebooks were 
not permitted to stand at the exhibits of commercial concerns 
for business purposes. 

The Annual International Flower Show, to use the full 
name, is conducted by the Horticultural Society of New York 
and the New York Florists Club. The result is a happy 
mingling of amateur and commercial exhibitors. Co-operation 
has also been obtained from the Garden Club of America, the 
Federated Garden Clubs of New York State and the Garden 
Club of New Jersey, each of which occupied a large section of 
one floor of this year’s show, meaning that garden club ex- 
hibits were found on three different levels, interspersed with 
flower classes devoted largely to pot plants. Incidentally, pot 
plants have become a very important feature of the New York 
show and, of course, make a wide appeal to private growers. 

The first floor this year contained 16 large gardens. It is 
impossible to describe in detail all of these gardens, but some 
of them stood out so prominently that they cannot be over- 
looked. Many visitors were especially interested in a Florida 


garden reproduced by Alfred Kottmiller. The front of a 
Southern mansion faced an enclosed area filled with semi- 
tropical plants, among them two large coconut palms in fruit 
which were brought from Florida by boat. In the garden were 
crotons, poinsettias, yellow and pink callas and bird’s-nest 
ferns among other plants. A pool, a fountain and other fea- 
tures added to the charm of this garden. 

Much attention was also given a rock garden entered by 
F. H. Leubuscher of Essex Fells, N. J. This garden was so 
well done that it won the American Rock Garden Society's 
gold medal as well as a first prize. The accompanying illustra- 
tion shows the character of this garden, which contained 
a wide variety of plants, including miniature daffodils and 
plantings of rare saxifragas. A huge Jack pine gave the final 
touch to the exhibit. 

Although not a winner, Charles S. Swayne of Toronto, 
Canada, set up a rock garden with interesting water effects 
which attracted the attention of experts because of well-grown 
specimens of Gentiana acaulis which it contained. 

As usual, John Scheepers set up a bulb garden in great good 
taste. The bulbs surrounded a wide lawn, and stepping-stones 
led to a terrace, the wall of which was overhung with ivy. 
A boxwood hedge enclosed the exhibit and handsome dog- 
woods added to its charm. It may be said in passing that the 
dogwoods at every New York show surpass in size and quality 
those to be found in any other flower exhibition in America. 

Stumpp & Walter Co. also had a bulb garden and received 
a special trophy. The immense number of tulips made this 
garden extremely brilliant, the greater number being used in a 
sunken garden in the center of the exhibit. Outside were stone 
walls, paths and a terrace. It is said that 20 tons of stone slabs 
were used in setting up this exhibit. Tall dogwoods and fringe 
trees served as an interesting and lovely background. 

As visitors entered the show, they were faced with two ex- 


Frederick H. Leubuscher’s rock garden at the New York Flower Show won the medal of the American Rock Garden Society 
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Annuals of many kinds gave color and charm to the formal garden staged by Peter Henderson & Co. 
at the New York Flower Show. 








Visitors to the New York Flower Show were particularly interested in the typical Florida garden set 
up by Alfred Kottmiller, which included huge coconut palms with their fruit. 
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hibits which well deserved such a conspicuous location. One 
was put up by the Dauernheim Corporation of Wantagh, 
L. I., and was made very lovely by banks of azaleas, rhodo- 
dendrons and mountain laurel leading down to a pool. 
Junipers, birches and a huge dogwood helped to complete 
the picture and to win for this exhibit a special trophy 
given by the Society of American Florists. 

The second garden was that of J. H. Schmidt of Millburn, 
N. J., an interesting combination of formal and informal 
types. Double cherries in full flower, as well as dogwoods, 
added to the interest of this garden, which contained long 
borders of tulips and other flowers, with low steps to the gar- 
den and an iron gateway. 

A New York exhibition without a display of azaleas from 
Bobbink & Atkins of Rutherford, N. J., would surely lack 
some of its charm. This year’s contribution was a large in- 
formal planting divided by tanbark paths and showing large 
plants to excellent advantage. 
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garden, one of the few in the show, in which many native 
plants were found. The fact that they were numbered for 
identification purposes pleased visitors. 

Miss Marie Constable (J. Stuart, gardener) had a 600- 
foot garden with fully a dozen species of acacias and a large 
bed of cinerarias. Mrs. Paine Whitney (H. Michelsen, gar- 
dener) won the special trophy offered in this class with a 
display of tulips separated by uncommonly well-grown dog- 
woods and birches along with various shrubs. 

It would be impossible to leave this floor without speaking 
of an outstanding non-competitive exhibit made by J. E. 
Spingarn of Amenia, N. Y. Mr. Spingarn’s name is closely 
associated with the clematis, and this was naturally a clematis 
display with a surprisingly large number of native, foreign 
and hybrid kinds. All were accompanied by cards large enough 
to contain an adequate description of each kind. This highly 
educational exhibit won the gold medal of the Garden Club 
of America. 
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The Dauernheim Corporation's exhibit at the New York Flower Show included many lovely azaleas skillfully planted around a pool. 


Annuals are closely associated with the exhibits of Peter 
Henderson &% Co. of New York, and the Henderson garden 
this year included many varieties charmingly planted as a 
border. An attractive house front gave a livable atmosphere 
to this exhibit and a yew hedge served to show how well yews 
can be used for hedge purposes. 

Daybreak Nurseries of Westport, Conn., entered a class 
calling for a garden with any seasonal material and won a 
special trophy. More restraint might have been used in pre- 
paring this garden, but visitors were greatly pleased with a 
rose-and-wisteria-covered pergola, with heavy plantings of 
early-blooming shrubs. 

As may have been noted, most of the gardens were those set 
up by commercial exhibitors. However, there were several 
private gardens, including an excellent rock garden for which 
Samuel Untermyer was responsible. It contained a pool and a 
small waterfall backed by a large amount of flowering material 
and some extremely well-grown rock plants. A log cabin was, 
unfortunately, somewhat out of proportion. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marshall Field (G. Gillies, gardener) set up 
an interesting rose garden with tulip-bordered beds. Mrs. 
H. M. Tilford (J. Tansey, gardener) presented a woodland 


Perhaps the most important exhibit on the second floor was 
one devoted to orchids. This may not have been as large as at 
some previous shows in New York but was the best exhibit 
seen in any of the eastern shows this year. 

The rose display was also on the second floor and has sel- 
dom been surpassed. The new rose R. M. S. Queen Mary, 
shown by A. N. Pierson Co., Cromwell, Conn., won a gold 
medal and has not been shown to better advantage at any 
exhibition. This rose should have the initials and not be 
called simply Queen Mary, for it was not named for the mother 
of the present king, but for the newly christened steamship. 

Attention will be given to the garden club exhibits in a 
subsequent issue, but a word must be said here about the pot 
plants. The tulips were superb, top honors being won by 
Samuel A. Salvage of Glen Head. Col R. H. Montgomery of 
Cos Cob made a sensation with an exhibit containing great 
numbers of Primula japonica. John Scheepers had a gold 
medal group of hippeastrums. 

A third-floor exhibit of outstanding interest was a minia- 
ture rock garden set up by Zenon Schrieber of Bergenfield, 
N. J. Its comprehensive character and its perfection of detail 
won it much praise. 
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Improvements in Familiar Garden Plants ~ 


HEN we consider improvements in cultivated plants 

we compare the plants which we now cultivate with 
their ancestors both immediate and remote. We refer to 
such matters as what the wild progenitors were like, what 
differences or improvements in character have occurred, when 
these differences appeared, what is known about how they 
arose and, especially, what can be done to bring about further 
improvements in these plants or similar improvements in other 
plants. 

All cultivated plants have been derived either directly or 
indirectly from wild species. When first brought into culture, 
the members of any given species are the same as certain wild 
plants. This, for example, is the status of many plants now 
grown in rock gardens. They are merely transplanted from the 
wild. But with any type of plant which has long been in culture, 
many generations of numerous asexually produced seed pro- 
genies have been grown, and differences have developed. At 
least, some of the offspring have become very different from 
their remote ancestors. 

We must recognize, however, that even the most highly im- 
proved of the cultivated plants are not different from their 
remote ancestors in respect to essential characters. Botanically, 
the horticultural roses and dahlias are still roses and dahlias. 
They differ only in respect to such horticultural qualities as 
vigor of growth, habits of growth, season of maturity, as well 
as size, color and character of flowers and fruit. These differ- 
ences are important to the gardener and the horticulturist, but 
botanically they are somewhat superficial and unimportant. 


The Dahlia's Family Tree 


OR illustration, let us review the development of the gar- 

den dahlias. Several species of dahlias grow wild in Mexico 
and Central America. About 150 years ago two plants, one 
semi-double and purple and the other single and rose colored, 
were sent to Spain. A few years later seeds were sent to Europe 
by the famous naturalist, Humboldt, who was attracted by 
the diversity and beauty of the dahlias which he saw in 
Mexico. Soon seedlings in considerable numbers were being 
grown in several countries in Europe. Within 15 years English 
catalogues listed as many as 150 clonal varieties, which in- 
cluded double, semi-double, and single forms in practically 
all the colors known today. 

The early-flowering dwarf type, the anemone-flowered 
type and the pompon type were all known 50 years later, and 
about that time it is recorded that one Swiss amateur grew 
1500 clones, each somewhat different from any other. The 
cactus type was introduced into Europe from Mexico in 1872. 
The collarette, the peony and the decorative types appeared 
about 30 years ago. About 14,000 clonal varieties have been 
named, but only about 2,000 of these are now in culture. 

Three important features in these developments may be 
noted: 


*From a broadcast by Dr. A. B. Stout of the New York Botanical Garden, 
over Station WOR and oi ver stations of the Mutual Broadcasting Network. 
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1. The plants first obtained from Mexico were variable in 
the color and in the character of their flowers. 

2. Numerous seedlings were grown each year over a period 
of 150 years, and during this time many gardeners and nur- 
serymen observed mutations and other variations which 
appeared. 

3. Whenever any unusual seedling was obtained, its roots 
were cared for over Winter and the crown was divided. Thus 
the one plant was multiplied as a clone and this used in further 
cross-breeding. 

However, all the diversity of the cultivated dahlias involves 
chiefly differences in habits of growth, in colors of flowers and 
in character of flowers. 


Colors from Four Sources 


ET us consider the flower colors: the several wild species of 
dahlias most closely related to the cultivated dahlias have 
four basic flower pigments, each of which is hereditary. Two 
are flavones, one yellow and one ivory; two are anthocyanins 
of dark and pale shades of magenta. All the many shades of 
coloring in the cultivated dahlias are either the absence of all 
pigments, pure single pigments, or combinations of one or 
more of these four primary pigments in various proportions 
and dilutions. 
When we consider the form of the blooms we note that the 


. so-called flower of the dahlia is in reality a collection of flow- 


ers. The single type of flower head has two kinds of flowers— 
tubular and ray flowers. The characteristic types of flower 
heads of the different classes of dahlias involve various pro- 
portions of these two kinds of flowers—with also hereditary 
differences in the size, the shape and the fertility of the outside 
or ray flowers. 

It has also been found that individual seedlings and entire 
clones of dahlias are self-incompatible, in which case a plant 
produces seed only to cross-pollination. Thus Nature compels 
cross-breeding whenever seeds are obtained in any collection 
of two or more seedlings or clones. 


Dahlia Breeding in Nature 


yh what is still more illuminating, the microscopic studies 
of the cell structure of the Mexican wild dahlias and of 
the cultivated dahlias indicates that the immediate wild ances- 
tors of the cultivated dahlias were themselves hybrids. Thus 
in the dahlia, as in many other plants, Nature had, so to 
speak, already produced a complex group ready for man to 
take into garden culture and select the segregations, recombi- 
nations and mutations certain to appear in seedlings. Any 
combination or type can be propagated as a clone and also 
used in many new hybridizations with other types. 

The developments of other groups of garden plants are 
similar to the development of the dahlias. The natural 
processes of variation, hybridity and heredity are the same, 
but their exact nature and scope differ according to the basic 
botanical characters. For example, in the roses and the irises 
numerous species decidedly different in certain botanical fea- 
tures have been brought into cultivation and improved; hence 
the diversity of the garden types is great. The methods em- 
ployed by man are also fundamentally the same. 

Deliberate efforts in breeding plants began only about 100 
years ago. The monumental work of Charles Darwin about 
20 years later stimulated popular interest in the rdle of 
hybridization in the improvement of cultivated plants. Some 
50. years ago knowledge regarding the laws of heredity first 
took definite form and has now been greatly extended. This 
knowledge greatly simplifies the work of hybridization and 
selective breeding and insures quicker results, especially for 
many important horticultural characters. , 

There is still opportunity for the introduction of new wild 
species of plants from many parts of the earth, for the produc- 
tion of many horticultural types from these wild types, and 
for the further development and improvement of all those 
groups of plants already in cultivation. 
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Miniature Dahlias Grow In Popularity 


They have many advantages both as garden flowers 
and for indoor decoration — many new varieties 


AHLIA growing is undergoing many changes, brought 
1) about by the introduction of miniature varieties, espe- 
cially those of the decorative type. These 
dahlias are not dwarfs, as many persons believe, but 
have comparatively small flowers. Dwarf dahlias, 
however, are also growing in popularity, especially 
for bedding. 

Dwarf bushes are compact, which means that a 
large number may be grown in a relatively small 
space. Potted plants or roots should be set from 
18 inches to two feet apart. It is not necessary to 
stake these dwarf dahlias, but miniature dahlias 
need to be staked as a rule, particularly if they 
happen to be in sections where high winds occa- 
sionally prevail. The plants are somewhat brittle 
and are readily broken down. A three-foot stake 
beside each plant will prevent any damage of this 
kind and will keep the garden looking neat. It is 
also desirable to remove the faded blooms, for 
otherwise the plants will have a tendency to stop 
flowering. 

Because of the fact that these little dahlias have 
a long blooming season and because there will be a 
positive knowledge as to their color if roots or 
started plants are used, it becomes easy to devise 
color schemes and to produce color harmonies. In the past it 
has been difficult to buy roots but now they are available in 
several different types and colors, including yellow, salmon, 
orange, red, maroon, pink, lavender, and white. 
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Bishop of Llandaff is a unique dahlia of the miniature type 
and remarkably free flowering. 
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Although miniature dahlias are still comparatively scarce 
somie of them have actually been in existence for many years. 
As much as 20 years ago, Fred P. Webber of Newport, R. I., 
introduced from Holland the miniature decorative dahlia 
called by the Dutch, ‘“‘Juweeltje,’’ which when translated into 





Miniature dahlias in many shades provide a large number of 
flowers over a long season. 


English means “Little Jewel.’’ It is an interesting plant but 
lacks some necessary qualities, these being long stems and a 
free flowering habit. Since that time, English hybridizers have 
given much attention to these little dahlias, largely because 
certain types have become popular in public parks as well as 
in private gardens. 

In instances where it is not possible in this country to ob- 
tain tubers, growers may be found to have green plants for 
sale. These may be set out as soon as danger of frost is past 
but cost a little more than tubers. The government import 
restrictions prohibit the immediate release of the tubers of 
some varieties, but the release of potted plants is permitted on 
all importations, which is the reason that some kinds are 
available as green plants before they can be obtained as tubers. 

Although miniature dahlias belong largely to the decorative 
type, other kinds are included. There are some good cactus 
varieties among them and a few duplex varieties. There are 
also some good singles. Pompon dahlias have, of course, been 
popular for many years. They still ought to have a place in 
the list of dwarf kinds. It must be understood, however, that 
the miniature dahlias which have been discussed so far are 
entirely different from pompons and are not to be confused 
with them. Both classes have several things in common, of 
course. They flower profusely and they require little disbud- 
ding or disbranching. 

The culture of miniature dahlias is much like that described 
for large flowered kinds. Light soils containing plenty of 
humus are desirable. If the growth is heavy, it is wise to dig in 
sand or sifted coal ashes. Some soils are helped greatly for 
dahlias by digging in peat moss. This material is useful for 
unusually light, sandy soils, as well as for heavy soils. 

It is not advisable to use manure of any kind at planting 
time or to make any use of nitrate of soda. Bone meal acts too 
slowly, but superphosphate at the rate of five pounds to 100 
square feet may well be dug into the ground before planting 
takes place. Another feeding may be given when the plants are 
about a foot high but with a standard commercial fertilizer, a 
very small handful to a plant. If the foliage takes on a yellow 
tinge, indicating a lack of nitrogen, it may be well to apply 
sulphate of ammonia at the rate of one ounce dissolved in two 
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gallons of water for each twelve square feet. Only enough 
cultivation is needed to keep the weeds down. Too much may 
be injurious because of the danger of cutting into the roots. 

Some of the catalogues are listing a generous number of 
miniatures this year, some of them of unusual interest. Bishop 
of Llandaff is one of the most unique kinds. The flowers are 
bright scarlet, and the foliage is extraordinary because the 
color is bronzy and because the leaves are notched in a curious 
manner. Coronne is especially pretty with white, gardenia- 
like flowers. Dahliadel Joy is canary yellow in color. Irene is 
an old-rose variety, while Little Snow Queen is pure white. 
Other kinds are as follows: Dorothy, pale pink; Freda, deep 
maroon; Fairy, violet-rose; Garden Love, a blending of rose 
and yellow; Glorious, raspberry red; Pink Pearl, rose-pink; 
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The center of the new dwarf dahlia Elsie is deep, golden yellow, but the 
color changes to orange carmine on the petals. 


Rapture, rose-pink; Redhead, scarlet-orange; Rhoda, old rose 
and orange; Hadley, a variety which keeps especially well and 
resembles some hybrid roses; King George, bright, velvety red; 
Newport Wonder, a rose, single variety; Purity, another 
single which is pure white; Symphonia, a fiery red duplex 
variety; Snowdrift, Buff Beauty, Coral Gem and Fire Glow, 
the colors of which are indicated by their names. 

Perhaps two or three of the miniature kinds need an addi- 
tional word. Teddy Bear is much more double than some of 
the other red kinds, having three or four rows of red petals, 
although there are some lower yellow petals which combine to 
give an unusual appearance. The petals are rather rounded. 
Glorious is a very free-blooming variety and, therefore, be- 
comes an exception to most kinds in that it needs considerable 
pruning. Pruning is also required for Little Dream, which is 
a crotch bloomer. Jane Cowl has long been a leader among 
tall-growing dahlias, and Onah is really a miniature of that 
variety, a fact which will recommend it to many garden 
makers. 


Strawberry Root Weevil on Conifers 


Fok over half a century the strawberry root weevil has been 
regarded as a pest of strawberries, but not until recent years 
has it been recognized as a pest of evergreens. It has been found 
mostly on hemlock, several varieties of American arborvitz, 
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several kinds of spruces and pines, and to a lesser degree on 
various species and varieties of junipers. 

The injury caused by this small brown weevil is of two 
kinds, namely, that caused by the larve to the roots and that 
caused by the adults to the foliage and branches. The larve 
or grubs feed in the soil on the root hairs, smaller roots and 
may even injure the surface of the larger roots, thus killing a 
large part of the root system. The effect of this feeding is 
apparent in the unhealthy, yellowish appearance of the trees. 

Hemlock suffers greater injury to the roots than arborvite 
does. The adults feed on the above-ground parts of the trees 
and the type of injury seems to vary with the species of tree. 
On hemlock, for example, the adults feed primarily on the 
needles, whereas on arborvite they feed on the new growth 
and girdle the branches. The result of this is that the branches 
frequently die and therefore additional pruning is necessary 
to keep the trees attractive. 

Present practices advocated for the control of this pest 
depend entirely upon poisoning the weevils with baits or 
sprays before the egg-laying period. Best results have been 
obtained when from 75 to 95 per cent of the insects are in the 
adult stage. This conforms fairly well with the second picking 
of mid-season varieties of strawberries or, roughly, between 
the last week in June and the middle of July. 

The poison-bait mixture consists of one pound of bran, 


_one-half cup of molasses, two cups of water and one ounce of 


calcium arsenate or sodium fluosilicate thoroughly mixed 
together. This is sufficient poison-bran bait for treating about 
20 trees. The mixture is applied by spreading over the surface 
of the soil at the base of the trees. Care must be exercised that 
the mixture is kept away from children and pets, as it is 
extremely poisonous if swallowed. 


—Foster L. Gambrell. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


Freesias in the South and in the West 


REESIAS are easily grown in California and the southern 

states, where they are hardy, and yet, good stands are sel- 
dom seen. General garden conditions are not suited to the 
development of large flowers and long stems. Freesias prefer 
hard, rocky or gritty soil, and there they should be allowed 
to naturalize. The more matted and crowded the bulbs, the 
better. 

Some years ago I planted freesias against a low coping 
bordering a hard-packed gravel walk. This planting reseeded 
itself along the edge of the walk and the seedlings outclassed 
the parents. This forcible demonstration has been followed 
in other plantings with very satisfactory results. 

The same conditions apply to the successful growth of 
brodizs, of the tubular type in particular. They are found 
growing wild in the West Coast states in fields and on hill- 
sides, but the finest stand I have ever seen was in broken rock 
which was packed so hard that a pick was necessary to pene- 
trate it. Of course, the gophers could not reach the bulbs, 
which accounted for the quantity. 

—George B. Furniss. 


Oakland, Calif. 


Spring Pruning Needs of the Clematis 


HE clematis is a climbing vine which often is not handled 

in the right way by home garden makers. This plant 
may be cut back hard every Spring. If only branches with 
strong vitality are left, new shoots will soon appear to take 
the places of those removed. Clematis paniculata, which is the 
common kind, will renew itself and produce flowers in great 
profusion if cut back almost to the ground. It is fair to say 
that some of the less common kinds must not have this hard 
pruning. 
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A fascinating volume filled with ancient 
lore, much of it with modern applications 


“Old Garden Roses’’* comes along. Even a casual glance 
reveals that no effort has been spared to produce a book the 
appearance of which will be in keeping with the dignity, 
\ the grace and the beauty which is the heritage of the rose. ‘The 
binding is handsome, and the printing and engraving are ex- 
cellent. Interesting end-papers and a full-color frontispiece 
which reproduces a Van Huysum painting called “‘Vase of 
Flowers’ add to the book’s attractiveness. 
i Although the hybrid tea reigns supreme as the popular 
garden rose, recent years have brought a return of interest 
in the older garden types. Mr. Bunyard, in his introduction, 
| gives several reasons for this revival of interest in, and culti- 
vation of, old roses. Their most direct appeal is probably that 
of association with the great names and the memorable events 
of history. Their vigor, hardiness, and freedom from disease 
I} put them well ahead of their modern descendants. They offer 
longevity and tolerance of neglect. They are richly fragrant 
and soft in their coloring. There is proper proportion of 
flower size to leaf size and to the bush or tree as a whole. 
The first section of the book is historical. The author 
says: 
The history of the rose is intimately interwoven with the movements of 
civilization, the march of armies, and the gradual knitting together by mutual 
: needs of the countries of the world. The rose, as we know it today, has drawn 
its ancestors from Persia and Armenia, from Syria and China, and as these 
countries have gradually come in touch with European civilization so has the 


rose, little by little, assumed the form and colours which make it today the 
most popular of garden flowers. 


|: IS a rare treat, indeed, when a book as fascinating as 








y 
| onsiiiinileaad 
*“‘Old Garden Roses’’ by Edward A. Bunyard. Published by Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York, N. Y. Price $7.50. 





**A Garden of the Middle Ages,”’ showing a rose trellis, is the work 
of a Flemish artist about 1500. 
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Old Roses Blossom in a New Book 


The rose Félicité et Perpétue, although developed more than a hundred years ago, 


is still recommended as one of the best climbing roses. 


The author traces the rose down through the wild cen- 
turies, ministering at one time to the luxury of decadence, at 
another entering with other flowers into the mysticism of the 
early Christian Church. Through the ages called Dark, it kept 
a place near to the monastic cell, and after this retreat came 
forth again into the world. Among Western civilizations, the 
early Greeks have left the first record of the rose and its culti- 
vation as a garden flower. Among the Eastern civilizations, 
the history of gardening in China goes back to the earliest 
recorded times, and very early art shows that flowers have 
been cherished, as they are today, as objects of beauty in them- 
selves and not mere aids to decoration. There is evidence that 
the rose was brought into gardens very early by these flower- 
loving people. It was not, however, until very late in the 
eighteenth century that the Chinese roses reached Europe. 

In the second part of the book Mr. Bunyard passes to the 
botany and culture of the old roses. Helpful drawings and 
excellent photographs of many varieties illustrate the pages. 
In regard to own-root or budded plants he says: 


There has been much discussion on this subject by previous authors, and 
most of them, not nurserymen, have laid it down that own root plants are 
to be preferred. Firstly, one avoids the suckers from the stock; and, secondly, 
the plants do better. The other side of the case should be considered. Several 
roses can only be propagated by budding (e.g. certain centifolias), and the 
suckers of an own root rose can be as great a nuisance as those of a stock. Many 
roses are difficult to strike from cuttings, and some can only be layered, a long 
process which greatly increases the cost of plants. . . . For the nfore vigorous 
old roses, therefore, I think the briar stock has more virtues than vices, and its 
use has enabled many an alien rose to live happily in this country. 


A chapter is devoted to each of the rose types which was 
introduced into European gardens before the year 1840. Both 
the species and their early hybrids are discussed. The author 
takes the point of view of the gardener rather than that of 
the botanist; he gives cultural information and suggests uses 
for each type in the garden plan: 


The Albas should not be forgotten: they have certain characters which 
newer roses cannot show, and foremost, in my opinion, is their hardiness and 
vigour and happiness under all conditions. Dry soil or wet, sun or shade, 
come alike to them, and to this I add the great merit of thriving in soil pene- 
trated by the roots of other trees. They all possess glaucous green foliage 
which resists mildews and makes an admirable foil to the clean white or 
delicate pink of their flowers. Place them, therefore, with confidence, not 
only in shrubberies and borders, but in woodland walks, and let them run 
along a trellis or wire fence, as in Renaissance days, to form an impenetrable 
barrier and thus conjoin beauty and utility. All have a characteristic and 
pleasant scent. 


He then lists and describes eleven Alba varieties and gives 
interesting historical facts and fancies about many of them. 
Ten varieties of the Ayrshire rose, Rosa arvensis, a native of 
the British Isles, are listed. The banksian rose, R. banksie, 
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which grows luxuriantly in the southern part of the United 
States, is known in four forms, single white, double white, 
single yellow and double yellow. The Bourbon roses, R. 
indica x R. gallica, have been almost forgotten, but their 
origin is interesting, for they are probably the first contribu- 
tion made by the China rose to modern European roses. The 
same is true of the Boursault roses, which were hybrids of the 
Alpine rose, R. pendulina, and another Chinese rose, R. 
chinensis. 

The Cabbage rose was one of the favorites in the early gar- 
dens in America, and according to Mr. Bunyard: 


This variety goes back to the earliest days of history, but botanists have 
not reached any agreement as to its origin. Is it a true species or a hybrid? 
Having been so long in cultivation, its occurrence in the Caucasus is held by 
some to be more likely an escape from cultivation than an evidence of natural 
origin. . . . Most of the varieties are hardy and of vigorous growth and do 
well in most soils, but they will not show their best unless well treated; in 
fact, they should have the same treatment as our modern varieties. The old 
Cabbage and its form do well as standards. 


Regarding the China, or Bengal roses, as they are often 
called, R. chinensis, the author thinks it is regrettable that 
they have been displaced in many gardens by the dwarf 
Polyanthas. The charm of the China roses is in their cupped 
flowers, each separately spaced and not bunched together in a 
solid mass as in some dwarf Polyanthas, when individual 
flowers may be squeezed in the crush, upside down or inside 
out, and a wet day or two plays sad havoc. They are distinc- 
tive and flower throughout Summer and Autumn. It is also 
pointed out that these roses deepen in color as they grow older 
and as the sun strengthens them, unlike the Damasks and 
Albas, which grow paler. A good example is the variety called 
Lemesle, which opens pale and ends a rich crimson. 

The Damask rose, says Mr. Bunyard, is essentially a ““back 
row’ plant. Although this rose goes far back in history, but 
few varieties survive today, the best known being the York 
and Lancaster rose, which played an important rdéle in English 
history. Above all, their scent is most distinct, and from them, 
in the East, is made the attar of roses. 

Among the other old roses which the author particularly 
recommends is the Evergreen rose, R. sempervirens, and its 
hybrids. The variety Félicité et Perpétue, he says, is still one 
of the best of climbing roses, and will cover a wide space in 
suitable soils. The flowers are double and white, with a faint 
blush on opening. The foliage is nearly evergreen and in 
southern England is retained in ordinary Winters until new 
growth begins. It grows very quickly and is well suited for 
screening unsightly walls and fences. The sister variety, Ade- 
laide d’Orleans, is equally desirable and is charming for a 
pergola or to cover a bank, as the trusses of flowers hang down 
like bunches of grapes. 

But few of the old roses which Mr. Bunyard describes can 
be mentioned in a review. A sufficient number of references 
has been given to show that his book contains both fascinat- 
ing facts from history and a wealth of practical information. 
Whether the gardener be a rose specialist or a backyard garden- 
maker looking for flowering shrubs to add to his border, or a 
vine to cover an unsightly bank or wall, he will find many 
suggestions within the covers of this book. 


Candid Comments on New Annuals 


HILE much has been written in praise of the centaurea 

Jubilee Gem, no one seems to have commented on a very 
bad fault it has—one which might bar it from many gardens. 
As the bloom ages, the petals begin to bleach out, until they 
assume a dull gray color which is most unpleasant. Unless one 
is willing to spend many hours beheading the gray beards, this 
is one variety that is better left to the estate owner with a 
private gardener to keep things trim. Except for this one fault 
(which, I understand, may be corrected in two or three 
years), this dwarf centaurea might very well be used to replace 
the much overworked Cardinal Mundelein ageratum as a low 
blue edging. 
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Another new annual which has a serious fault, although 
one to be forgiven, is Marigold gigantea Sunset. While about 
one seed in ten will produce a plant that will throw half a 
dozen monster blooms, the other nine will grow into the most 
ill-assorted mass of rogues it is possible to imagine. This does 
not mean that this variety is not worth planting. On the 
contrary, the one-seed-in-ten giant is so spectacular that many 
a gardener would be willing to sow a hundred seeds to get one 
like it. In my own planting last Summer, I had one bloom 
that was actually seven and one-half inches across, and I was 
told by one man who saw mine and also saw this variety in 
California, that this bloom was really small compared to those 
on the West Coast. 

What I do want to do is to point out that this is not a 
variety to plant in beds where regularity and trueness to type 
are important. It belongs back in the cutting garden, or in 
some obscure corner, where it can bring to perfection the 
giants that do come from this strain, and where the rogues 
will not mar the garden picture. 

One centaurea which seems to have been neglected, although 
it is listed by several American seedsmen, is the new extra- 
double Blue Boy. Not only is it much richer in color than the 
older double blue, but the flowers are larger, with more sub- 
stance. It is taller than Jubilee Gem, but the plants are more 
compact in habit than those of the old Centaurea cyanus. Of 


_ the other shades in this group, I am partial to a combination 


of Red Boy, with the mammoth white variety Snowman. 
The red is the clear, rich ruby shade of a vintage Burgundy 
that sparkles among the clear white blooms of Snowman. The 
variety Black Boy is too dark to be beautiful alone. Pinkie is 
superior to the pink C. cyanus. 

Another “‘step-child” annual is the viscaria. Why it has 
been so long neglected in American gardens is difficult to say. 
Not only is it an excellent bedding plant, producing bright 
sheets of white, red, or blue flowers from June until frost, but 
I know of nothing better in these colors for filler material in 
bouquets. The species Viscaria cardinalis, is particularly strik- 
ing when planted in front of dark blue larkspur, against 
which its brilliant carmine color stands out vividly. The 
variety Blue Bouquet I consider superior to ageratum as a 
blue edging, though it grows a little taller—twelve inches 
under good culture. 


Western Springs, III. —R. M. Carlton. 


Ligatures From Siberian Iris Leaves 


bev gardener has many uses for ligatures of various kinds 
during the year and a number of materials have been sug- 
gested and used in this rdle. Perhaps the one most exten- 
sively used at present is raffia, a very good material for certain 
purposes, although its harshness and lack of elasticity do 
not make for best results in some cases. As an example, it can- 
not be compared with the leaves of the Siberian iris as a tie for 
dandelion, endive and other salad crops which need to be tied 
up to secure a blanched center. I also find it ideal in many 
other cases where a temporary tie is needed. The leaves may 
be gathered any time during the Summer and, after thorough 
drying in an airy room, may be stored in bundles until needed. 
Before using they should be moistened enough to make them 
pliable. A trial will show the ingenious gardener a myriad 
uses for this ligature. 


—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 


Planting Easter Lilies Out-of-Doors 


| gets lilies can be set out in the ground after they have 
flowered in the house. They are not hardy in the north- 
ern states, but will often flower again in the Autumn before 
they are killed by Winter freezes. In the South and in some of 
the western states, the lilies will go on growing and blooming 
in the garden year after year. 











A New Note at Boston's Flower Show 


A startling innovation but one which does not inter- 
fere with the successful features of past exhibitions 


HOLLAND scene, which was the featured spectacle at 

A the New England Spring Exhibition in Boston, made 

flower show history. Grand Hall, in Mechanics Build- 

ing, where at previous shows a variety of exhibits had been 

staged, was transformed into a completely authentic Dutch 
landscape. 

At one end stood a typical Dutch village, built around a 
flower market. On one side was a farm house with fields of 
hyacinths and tulips stretching into the distance. Opposite it 
was the home of a well-to-do Hollander surrounded by a 
quaint formal garden. Down the center ran a canal, which, 
because of the skilfully painted scenery, seemed to extend into 
the distant grassy fields which support Holland’s dairy herds. 
A covey of snow-white ducks added a charming accent to the 
naturalistic scene. 

Laurel-leaved willows in early Spring leaf lined the canal’s 
grassy banks. A path, which appeared to have been trodden 
by many feet, broke the green turf of one bank, and beside 
the drawbridges, which spanned the canal, were beds of tulips. 
A weather-worn windmill slowly turned its arms near the 
canal, while others were to be seen in the distant fields. 

Not only did this scene present an authentic picture of the 
horticultural activities and general life of this interesting little 
country, but it had a particular historical significance for New 
Englanders. The basin into which the canal emptied was a 
replica of the one at Delfshaven from which the Pilgrims 
sailed for America more than 300 years ago. On the quay 
stood a replica of a building which was standing then, and 
still stands beside that basin. 

A seventeenth century town hall, depicting the one in 
Damme, stood at one side of the flower market square. In the 
background was a reproduction of the singing tower of Veere 


in an authentic setting of small cottages. Two burgomasters’ 
houses, one a replica of a home built in 1571, which still 
stands in Holland, completed the village picture. Attention to 
detail created an amazing sense of reality. It was difficult to 
believe that the red-tile roofs, the brass and wrought-iron 
fixtures and the soft-toned pastels with which the houses had 
been painted, had not been weathered by time and the 
elements. 

The idea for this masterpiece of authenticity was conceived 
by Wilfred Wheeler, a member of the exhibition committee 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. Details of the exe- 
cution were then assigned to Egbert Hans, who is a native of 
Belgium and as a young artist sketched his way through 
Holland. The houses were constructed by James Wood. The 
whole was executed and carried to completion by the society's 
Exhibition Committee under the chairmanship of Harold S. 
Ross, and the show manager, Arno H. Nehrling. 

A number of organizations and individuals were respon- 
sible for the plantings to be found in these Holland gardens 
and fields. Mrs. Maurice J. Curran of Andover (Raymond E. 
Smith, gardener) set up the gold-medal-winning Dutch gar- 
den adjacent to the town house. Geraniums, muscari, daphne 
and azaleas formed the dooryard planting. An enclosed formal 
garden beside the house was planted with beds of low-growing 
tulips, each surrounded by a dwarf hedge. Taller tulips, bleed- 
ing hearts and espalier apple trees grew against the stucco wall. 

The bulb fields and farmhouse dooryard across the canal 
had been planted by Breck’s of Boston. A field of hyacinths 
in many colors grew in the foreground, while a field of tulips 
formed the background. On the other side of the house, before 
the farm shed, stood a cart of vegetables ready to be hauled to 
market, showing that the Dutch farmer grows crops other 
than bulbs. This exhibit also won the society’s gold medal. 

For the planting of daffodils surrounding the windmill 
the Cape Cod Horticultural Society received a gold medal. A 


Alexander I. Heimlich’s ledge garden at the flower show in Boston was unusually well executed and attracted much attention. 
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The gold medal of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, offered at the Boston show for the exhibit with the highest culture, 
was awarded to L. Sherman Adams of Wellesley for his orchid display. 


naturalistic planting of bulbs with trees and shrubs by Mrs. 
Homer Gage of Shrewsbury (Allen Jenkins, gardener) bal- 
anced this planting on the other side of the canal. The tulip 
beds along the canal bank beside the drawbridges were planted 
by the North Shore Horticultural Society. 

Attracting attention only secondary to the great Holland 
scene Was a jasmine walk, planted on one side by the Isabella 
Stewart Gardner Museum and on the other by H. J. Borowski 
% Sons, Roslindale. The Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum was 
awarded the George III cup of the Royal Horticultural Society 


for the best amateur exhibit in the show for this beautiful 
feature, while the Borowski firm received a gold medial. 

A group of artistically arranged Acacia pubescens won the 
President's Cup for Thomas Roland, Inc., Nahant. Each tree 
was a magnificent specimen filled with dainty, fragrant, yel- 
low flowers. 

From exotic acacias to the exotic orchids was but a step. 
Larger exhibits of orchids have been displayed at other Spring 
shows in Boston, but there was nothing lacking in the quality 
of the plants which were shown. The L. Sherman Adams Co., 
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The canal in the great Holland composition, which wa: the outstanding feature of the Boston Flower Show, 
was twelve feet wide and extended the entire length of Grand Hall. 
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FEOAuL % 
ELEVEN 





1. Full flowering, nicely developed . . . this first 
plant shows what happens when growing things 
get all eleven of the food elements they need from 
the soil. 2. The second plant was fed 10 food ele- 
ments . . . but lack of the other needed element, 


ALL BUT & ALL BUT 
SULPHUR | IRON 





that, the sixth plant had wilted, drying leaves and 
never a flower. 7. Though tall, the seventh plant 


failed to bush out. Lack of sulphur weakened its 


stems, made leaves faded. 8. Lacking iron, the 
eighth plant had mottled, yellow leaves, sparse 


ALL BUT ALL BUT 


ALL BUT 


POTASSIUM 3 MITROGEN 


phosphorus, stunted its growth, withered and dis- 
colored its leaves. 3. On a complete diet except for 
potassium, the third plant fought a losing battle 
Leaves and new shoots grew only to dry up and die. 
4. Fed 10 elements but lacking nitrogen, the fourth 


ALL Bur & 
COPPER 


flowers. 9. Boron—who ever thought of that as a 
plant food essential? Yet with a diet complete 
except for boron, the ninth plant was a worthless 
failure. 10,11,12. The last three plants showed 
their food deficiencies in their gnarled, deformed 


CALCIUM 





plant was a miserable specimen . . . hard, shrunken 
stems, dry yellow leaves. §, Although calcium was 
the only element lacking in its diet, the fifth plant 
never grew. 6. Few people realize plants need 
magnesium . . . yel on a diet complete except for 


ALL BuT 
MANGANESE © 





shapes, mottled, yellowish leaves, and sparse flow- 
ers. Copper, manganese and zinc are valuable 
additions to your growing planis’ diet. Lack of 
even one of these three—or any of the other eight 
food elements—can spoil your garden’s beauty. 








HERE'S DRAMATIC PROOF 


... for you who want lovely lawns and flowers 


These twelve petunia plants 
started life all even, in the green- 
houses of a leading University. 
Grown under identical conditions, 
only a difference in diet caused 
their tremendous variation. 

One plant received Vigoro’s 
1l-element ‘‘Square Meal’’. Each 
of the others was fed a diet that 
lacked just one of the eleven food 
elements growing things need from 
the soil . . . and each of these 
failed, partially or completely. 

That’s why it will pay you this 
year to feed VIGORO, the com- 


plete plant food that supplies ail 
eleven needed food elements in sci- 
entifically balanced proportions. 

Vigoro is the largest-selling 
plant food. More effective than 
ever in its new granular form— 
easier, still safer to apply. Sani- 
tary, odorless; most economical be- 
cause results are sure. 

Order Vigoro now, enough to 
give all your growing things a 
Square Meal—4 unds per 100 
square feet. You'll be thrilled with 
the beauty this complete food 
brings to your entire garden. 





The NEW granular 


VIGORO 





STRICTEST SCIENTIFIC CONTROLS were used in 
the greenhouses of the leading University where these tests 
were performed. The plants were grown in clear, washed 
sand; were given only distilled water. The food solution for 
each plant was dripped into its pot from a glass carboy 
above. Here you see the plants ai an early stage 





Product of Swift 


A SQUARE MEAL FOR EVERYTHING YOU GROW 
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This garden in the Holland area at the ower show in Boston was the work of Raymond E. Smith, 
gardener for Mrs. Maurice J. Curran of North Andover. 


Wellesley, received the gold medal of The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society for an exhibit showing the highest 
culture. The Adams firm showed a varied group of orchids 
and won three first prizes and one second. Thomas Roland, 
Inc., showed a group of lady-slipper orchids and Butter- 
worth’s, Framingham, offered an educational exhibit showing 
the native home of orchids which are now grown in this 
country. Edwin S. Webster (Peter Arnott, gardener) showed 
a large and superb group of orchids attractively arranged around 
a pool—a group which Lord Aberconway especially praised. 

As is usual at the Boston show, gardens in variety, all offer- 
ing constructive ideas to the home owner, were to be seen. 
A unique effect was created by the Tow Path Gardens, West 
Hartford, Conn., with a planting around a log cabin with an 
outdoor oven, grill and stone fireplace. Steps beside the cabin 
led to a stone terrace, planted with daffodils and Spring- 
flowering trees and shrubs. The pink flowering dogwoods were 
outstanding. Below the terrace was a rock ledge from which 
emerged a small spring leading to a pool. Beside the pool and 
among the rocks were growing suitable plants. This was an- 
other gold medal exhibit. 

The Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Newbury, set up a hillside 
garden of rhododendrons and azaleas. A clear sweep through 
the center was planted with native ferns. A Spring garden 
with a thatch-roofed Summer house was shown by the 
Weston Nurseries, Inc., Weston. Purple clematis clambered 
over the Summer house and the garden was planted with 
tulips, perennials and flowering shrubs. 

The ledge garden which won a gold medal for Alexander 
I. Heimlich was the outstanding naturalistic garden in this 
year s show, for it combined the features of both a wild and a 
cultivated garden. On top of a natural outcropping of rock 
grew native shrubs and evergreens, while between the rocks 
and at the foot of the ledge were perennials suitable to such a 
location. 

Another naturalistic garden of merit was that of Will C. 
Curtis, South Sudbury. Native azaleas were featured in com- 
bination with other flowering shrubs and a pine-needle walk. 
Richard H. Styles, South Sudbury, set up an herb garden in 


front of a weathered wooden dwelling. All of the herbs in 
this garden were growing in American dooryards before 1800. 

Corliss Brothers, Inc., Gloucester, had the only rose garden 
in this year’s show. Although not large, it was more nearly 
the type of rose garden which is within the possibilities of the 
average garden maker than the magnificent ones often seen at 
flower shows. 

In a class calling for a woodland or forest scene, Will C. 
Curtis won first prize with a garden which he called ‘““When 
Rhodora Bloom.” A simple and effective April scene typical of 
parts of New England had been created. The Ellery Nurseries, 
Keene, N. H., received second prize for a woodland scene in 
which azaleas predominated. 

A class calling for a section of a June garden, with a prop- 
erly proportioned area for an outdoor living room and a 
colorful planting, also offered many suggestions for the home 
gardener. The Cherry Hill Nurseries received first prize with 
an azalea border surrounding an area furnished for outdoor 
dining. Alexander I. Heimlich was second and Fraser's 
Flowers, Wellesley, was third with a terrace planted with a 
border of annuals. 

Each of the three gardens entered in the class calling for a 
section of a backyard with a planting suitable for suburban 
conditions offered practical ideas. The entries were made by 
Burbrec Nursery, Lexington, Ormond Hamilton, Worcester, 
and F. I. Carter & Sons, Tewksbury, and received prizes in the 
order named. 

Other exhibits to be found in Exhibition Hall were three, 
the theme of which was conservation. The Massachusetts De- 
partment of Conservation showed a recreational area in a state 
park. The Massachusetts State College and the New England 
Wild Flower Society co-operating, offered a wild garden of 
native plants and in a lath propagating shed illustrated the 
propagation of native plants. This very educational exhibit 
received a gold medal. The Massachusetts Audubon Society 
had a well-staged exhibit, entitled, “A May Morning With 
the Birds at Lily Pond, Cohasset,’’ in which 25 species of 
birds were shown. 

The garden club exhibits were also to be found on this 
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ime-Limit Ext 
Time-Limit Extended 
OR To accommodate the many requests for an extension of the time 
F limit placed on this Special Offer—Mr. Scheepers will extend 
FLOWER SHO the offer to the desirable planting time this Spring—-for flower- 
ing late June and early July. 
K ONLY 
so t cultures of the most A glance at the list of the named IRISES in this collection— 
; c ko- . : a ° 
—— s The choices -. gardens of Yo : with the regular catalogue prices of each—is evidence of the 
15 Varieties famous private a Scheepers 10 unusual value of this Special Offer—and reason for the wide 
one of each hama. wt flower lovers “ request for an extension of time. 
TO ° ct. 
extra heavy clumps honor of — st shown in Newpo Catalogue Price Catalogue Price 
America. F iF as gorgeous Mrs. Charles B. Merrill $1.00 Madame H. M. Van Haersma 
8 5 ised by experts hich Double—blending light blue, De With $1.50 
S e Appraise h erfection to W claret, yellow. Double—white, petals veined 
logue Price $13.50) examples of the pe?’ ts have devel- Anne Corning 1.00 blue—light blue edges. 
(Cate og rly apanese hybridis S f their Double—soft pink, light Mrs, Harold Brown 1.00 
Deliveries for ea the J P form and colors © yellow markings. Single—white, edges light to 
1 nting — to re) ed the Io . r Anna Case Mackay — -75 deep pink. 
April pie an = ’ orshipful flower. Double—pure white, edges 
flower late June nation's W suffused with crimson. “io a 1.00 
£ ite, edges 
early July. hi S ecial Offer to: atin mene with — soft royal-purple. 
Address order for this 2P INC gray. Mrs, Hamilton Fish Webster .75 
E ia Pp ER 5g ’ N e Maud Richey Seabury 1.50 Double—white overlaid with 
N %S ed ad K Double—Very large, soft deep purple. 
JOHN ae VENUE, NEW YOR seen 100 OER NOT 
524 is | F T H — pink—most un- no oo geet ana 
usual, 
Pinnacle 1.00 
ea ae ee 1.50 Double—deep mahogany, 
purple. yellow center. 
Mrs. L. E. Woodhouse 1.50 Mrs. Charles H. Schweppe 1.00 
Double—soft blue, deep ae porcelain, 
The above Special Offer was published in the Flower Serre eres. a 
Sak tle — comet Ge tar tee Deaaae Daw. One extra heavy clump of each $ §>° 
of the above named 15 Varieties 
(Catalogue price $13.50) 
- 
JOHN SCHEEPERS, Inc., 524 Fifth Ave, NEW YORK 

















Getting Your || Seasonable Offerings of Choice 


Money’s Worth | HARDY Pp LANTS 


April is the best month in which to plant Hardy Roses. We have 





. HUMUS over 180 varieties of these in stock in all types, we offer no cheap 
in stock ir: this or other lines. Quality material easily pays the best 

in the long run. 
Humus is a word that covers a multi- This superb dozen of Hybrid Teas for $8.00. Betty Uprichard, 


tude of products. Some brands are Ville de Paris, Etoile de Hollande, Countess Vandal, Edith Nellie 

















: : : Perkins, Mrs. E. P. Thom, Margaret McGredy, Lady Margaret 
sold with such a high moisture con- Stewart, President Hoover, Mrs. Henry Morse, Mrs. Sam McGredy 

ANALYSIS of Florida Humus | tent that you are virtually buying and Miss Rowena Thom. 
(by Wiley & Co., Inc. ; All of the best Novelties in roses including Sir Henry Seagrave, 
Baltimore No. 133554 July 27, 1935) water at humus prices. Others are ex- Dickson’s Centennial, McGredy’s Yellow, McGredy’s Triumph, 
ae ee ante P ss cessively acid... . In Florida Humus, Carrie Jacobs Bond, Alezane, Apricot Glow, Doubloons, Golden 
weg ay 2 ES chins" eet however, nearly half the moisture is ys a aera Easleas’ Golden Rambler, Crimson Glory and 
moe yoy vetnn hunted (P05) yet removed before packing to give you Superb standard (tree) roses in 12 varieties with heavy straight 
eS ee more humus and less water for your — — eae ne mage fa +7 ——. i tii 
Organic matter -. 91.67% ii +. 8 . e have the finest collection of hardy Liliums in New England; 
Potash (K,O) , money. Its acidity is just right for amongst these are grand bulbs of L. sulphureum which carries its 
Pw wul ee -+ 6.0 1936 most plants and grasses. It has a immense sulphury white trumpets in late August and September, 
Water absorption (approx. high nitrogen content — more than | splendid big bulbs, $1.00-$1.50 each; $10.00-$16.50 per dozen. Now is 
5 1/3 times its weight) 530.64% 314 6 dee beske, Th hit | the time to plant the two forms of L. Formosanum, the early variety 
heyy very ew acid, ¥2 Yo ona —_— Se © analysis | (Prices) flowers July 20-August 10, the late and larger flowered 
ee shown herewith tells you the whole form in September and October, fine flowering bulbs of each $3.00 
story. Before you buy any humus, per dozen, $20.00 per 100. Numerous other Liliums are in stock for 

Spring plantings. 


insist On seeing an analysis. Many choice flowering shrubs including Cornus florida and 


Deal i t cities, including th 
thsi sediewo sendy com = ee florida rubra as well as the lovely later blooming C. Kousa Chinen- 


following throughout the East: 


Florida Humus is mined and manufac- ; ini ieri ; 

BALTIMORE: B. Miller Richerdoce © Co. cael a Eaitee Gie Conee, me yo sa eon +o renga Rhododendrons, Pieris, Kalmias, Malus, 
er eee Florida, by the Florida Humus Com- Numerous new, and choice Hardy Herbaceous Perennials, Rock 
MANCHESTER, N. H.: John B. Varrick Co. PANY (Sales Office: 141-R Milk St., Plants, and other hardy material. 
NEW YORK (also Long Island and New Jersey); Doston, Mass.) We have in stock and can furnish promptly those splendid 

Stumpp & Walter Co. publications “The Lily Year Book” and the “Daffodil Year Book” 
PHILADELPHIA: Henry A. Dreer, Inc. F OR I | DA published by the Royal Horticultural Society, each $2.00 per copy 
PORTLAND, ME.: Brown & Josselyn Co. | é postpaid. “Lilies and Their Culture in New England,” $3.00 per copy. 


PROVIDENCE: W. E. Barrett Co. 


STAMFORD, CONN.: Stumpp & Walter Co. H U M U me Come and look over our stock. Catalogues free on request. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.: Bald Co., Inc. 
denne ype ara WILLIAM N. CRAIG, Front St., Weymouth, Mass. 
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EASY TOGROW ° 


UNDERD Gfadé 





It is time to re-establish your garden to restore its loveli- 
ness. There are no finer flowers than gladioli to add color 
and charm to the garden. Gladioli of quality like these 
glorious KUNDERD beauties, are the finest you can 


Be sure to get KUNDERD’S 1937 Gladiolus Book. 
Nearly 300 varieties are described —S0 are pictured in 
actual color. Other flowers are also offered. Many 
attractive special collections—finest quality bulbs at 


‘i 
(4 j TOW. 
ae ‘ Gladiolus Book Free 


Kunderd’s Garden Beauty Collection 


{ ‘wy 
a ( ,) reasonable prices. 

ni Ue Write for your FREE copy 
(\ A 


Y\Ali PF Think of it—40 gladiolus bulbs, 3 each of 10 distinctly 
~ Wor} different colors, red, pink, lavender, yellow, purple, violet, 
, white, orange, buff and cream, labeled as to color only and 

\ , 10 bulbs of our World Famous “Wonder Mixture”—a guar- 

pe |) anteed value of at least $3.10—yours for only $2 postpaid. 


i 40 GLADIOLUS BULBS 2;00 


1X 
ALY 


Guaranteed to bloom 


Do not wait until the rush of planting. Order today—while it is on your 


mind. 

A.E.KUNDERD INC. 
407 Lincoln Way Goshen, Indiana 
aeananaeaee MAIL THIS COUPON OR WRITE A LETTER eauwueeeeee 
A. E. KUNDERD INC. Amount 
407 Lincoln Way, Goshen, Indiana Enclosed $.........-. 
Please send me [1] Collections. [] FREE GLADIOLUS BOOK. 
DD a 'nk's 2 atkraie abd wed ich diews ie eebnn spats end eh oe Oe makeeda pee eee 





PLANT NOW 
































Chinese Influence 


on European Garden Structures 
by ELEANOR VON ERDBERG 
edited by BREMER W. POND 


‘*The most exhaustive study recently made available 
on any single phase of the cultural impact of the 
East upon the West. . . . All garden designers and 
serious students of cultural history will find this book 
a delight. . . . A fascinating chapter in the writing 
of the new social history, which is increasingly con- 
cerning itself with music, painting, poetry, and the 
applied arts.’’—-Springfield Republican. 


Tides in English Taste 


by B. SPRAGUE ALLEN 
Primarily concerned with architecture, interior deco- 
ration, gardening and the arts that are most closely 
allied to them, the book is not a history of those arts, 
but an account of taste, that is, the likes and dislikes 
of the men who built and furnished houses and laid 
out gardens during the 17th and 18th centuries. 
2 Wormes. .. 2.6. ce 5g Me Gas ee $8.00 


October Farm 
by WILLIAM BREWSTER 


“If I were giving a book-to anybody who is interested 
in the habits of animals, particularly birds, or who 
values the flavor and tang of country life in New 
England, or who knows how beautiful prose can be 
made by absolute precision and honesty, I should 
have but one first choice. It is William Brewster's 
‘October Farm.’ ’’ Carl Van Doren, in the Boston 


MS 6c ce Soe Dan ean $2.50 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 








16 Randall Hall Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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floor, and as usual contributed vastly both to the show’s 
beauty and to its constructive ideas for the home gardener. 
The Cape Ann Garden Club carried off honors by winning 
the gold medal of the Horticultural Society of New York, 
and the Chestnut Hill Garden Club won the blue ribbon of 
the National Council of State Garden Clubs. The North Shore 
and Noanett Garden Clubs also offered enclosed gardens, 
which rated high in the opinion of the judges. 

Two particularly attractive exhibits of flowering and foli- 
age plants were set up by Edwin S. Webster( Peter Arnott, 
gardener) and Alvan T. Fuller (Edward Brown, gardener). 

Cacti and succulents were set up to form a fascinating 
desert garden by F. I. Carter & Sons, while White & Johnson 
Co., Wakefield, also had an interesting group of these plants. 

Roses filled one of the upstairs halls and were staged thrice 
during the show. An intriguing novelty was a miniature of a 
formal rose garden staged by Miss Mary Franklin, Boston, 
and planted with the smallest roses in the world, Rosa 
rouletti and the Tom Thumb rose. It was awarded a gold 
medal. Competition was keen in the cut-rose classes, with a 
number of first and second prizes going to A. N. Pierson, Inc., 
Cromwell, Conn., and the United States Cut Flower Co., 
Elmira, N. Y. A. N. Pierson, Inc., also received a gold medal 
for a giant display of magnificently grown roses. A leading 
rose authority said that this was the most outstanding rose 
exhibit ever staged in America. 

Carnations were staged twice and filled another hall. 
As usual at the Boston show, the carnation classes were well 
filled. 

Particular mention should also be made of a group of mag- 
nificent calla lilies shown by James Wheeler & Son, Natick, 
of a gold-medal display of daffodils by Breck’s of Boston and 
of the exceptionally fine gardenias shown by Butler & 
Ullman, Inc., Northampton, and another, almost equally 
good, by Belmont Gardens, Belmont. Mrs. M. M. Van 
Beuren of Newport, R. I. (Joseph Winsock, gardener), re- 
ceived a silver medal for a group of Lilium candidum and also 
displayed a group of gerberas which attracted much attention. 

Outstanding among the school exhibits was the naturalistic 
garden set up by the Jamaica Plain High School and the water 
plant exhibit by the Aquarium Club of the Teachers’ College 
of Boston. Each of these exhibits received a silver medal, as 
also did the fifth-grade pupils of the Runkle School, Brook- 
line, for a model of a country place. 

Another innovation at this year’s flower show, which 
proved interesting to the public, was the program for amateur 
gardeners, given in the morning and afternoon each day except 
Sunday. The short talks and demonstrations were given by 
members of the staff of the Waltham Field Station and other 
gardening authorities. 


Campanula Favorites 


Dee study of the splendid article on campanulas by 
Helen M. Fox (Horticulture, March 1) caused me to 
wonder at the omission of the species listed by foremost nur- 
serymen as the “‘most popular wall plant or rock plant of the 
entire campanula group.” 

Campanula muralis is very dwarf and pendent in habit. 
The blue-purple flowers, which resemble miniature Canter- 
bury Bells, are borne in June on wiry hair-like stems in such 
profusion as to almost entirely cover the tiny, somewhat 


| heart-shaped, shining foliage which hugs its position with an 
| almost trailing habit. 


A number of husky plants in my garden are the progeny 
of two tiny seedlings obtained two years ago. Increase was 
achieved by tearing away—not too carefully, I fear—small 
sections of an established plant, obtaining a bit of root when 
possible, although they root readily if the stems are well 
covered for the greater part of their length and not allowed to 
dry out. Layering also gives excellent results. The plants grow 
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Of course ANY power 
mowing is incompar- 
ably easier than hand 
mowing. But it remain- 
ed for Evinrude to bring one hand ease 
to power mowing. One hand ease means 
that the entire control of the speedy, 
.efficient Lawn-Boy is centralized in the 
easy, one-hand grip of the operator. 
, Instantly, obediently, the 
Lawn-Boy starts ... stops... 
est pressure of one hand. 
Know the many other 
features of this outstand- 
ing power mower — 
write today for free 
literature .. . Address, 
FUINRUDE MOTORS, 
667 W. Hope Avenue, 
Milwaukee. In Canada, 
Evinrude Motors 










of Canada, Peter- 
boro, Canada. 














LAST CALL FOR 


DORMANT SPRAYING 
Wilson’ 
SCALE-O 


This improved miscible oil spray assures 
dependable safe results in destroying scale 
infestations and eradication of egg masses; 
and there is still time for dormant spraying 
of your trees and shrubs to insure healthy 

roductive growth. Write for our special 
Beale-0 folder. 





“ESTATE SPRAYER”’ 


One of the many efficient sprayers—both 
power and hand—which we carry in stock, 
together with a complete line of spraying 
accessories. Our many years of experience 
have enabled us to develop sprayers of 
highest efficiency adaptable to all condi- 
tions. Tell us your spraying problem and 
let us send you our special Sprayer Oatalog. 
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_ equally well in sun or semi-shade. Although exceedingly 
lovely in any location, | like this campanula best planted in 
| a vertical position in a wall, where it becomes just what its 
| name implies—a wall decoration. 
| Without wishing to appear antagonistic, | am impelled to 
come to the defense of one of my garden treasures, C. rotundt- 
folia, which Mrs. Fox thinks “‘becomes a nuisance because of 
the way it entangles itself amongst the other flowers.’’ It 
might not be tolerated in a strictly formal garden, but that 
habit which Mrs. Fox detests is one of the reasons which 
makes it endearing to me. It is, withal, unobtrusive and has 
a color that blends beautifully with other colors. It is easily 
moved or otherwise disposed of if not wanted in some particu- 
lar spot. Therefore, I welcome it wholeheartedly wherever 
and whenever I chance to find it. But, then, some visiting 
gardeners find my garden “quite messy,”’ while to me it is 
delightfully informal. 


—Harriet Pulver. 
Torrington, Conn. 


Hardy Chrysanthemums 


MONG the plants and shrubs that suffered from the heat, 
drought and ravages of grasshoppers during the past 
Summer, I had about 30 new chrysanthemums. They made 
so little growth I was afraid I would lose them during the 
Winter. Therefore, early in the Fall I made. cuttings, for they 
root as easily as geraniums. The cuttings were placed in three- 
inch pots and set in a very cool, light window, with only 
enough water to keep them from wilting. If kept warm and 
moist, they make too rank a growth. In this way one can take 
care of a considerable number in a small space, with no danger 
of winterkilling. 

One of the most dangerous times is in the Spring, when, 
after a fresh tender growth has been put forth, they may be 
cut down by a late freeze. Most of those listed for outdoor 
planting are hardy so far as the plants are concerned, if they 
go into the Winter in good condition. This is not true of 
the blossoms, however, as some are injured by the first frost, 
while others keep right on blooming under the same 
conditions. 

If medium-sized plants are taken up early in the Fall and 
given protection from storm and frost, they make lovely 
house plants as late as Thanksgiving. Staking is very impor- 
tant, as even a light rain will force down the flowers when 
in bloom. If fed and watered with a lavish hand, chrysanthe- 
mums will repay with lavish bloom. 

—Anna Johanning. 


Baldwin City, Kan. 


Fragrant Flowering Trees 


Te THE list of fragrant wildings already published I 
should like to add a few shrubs or small trees. The wild 
sweet crab, with lovely pink blooms in early May, fills the air 
with fragrance. Then after the small, hard, green apples have 
fallen to the ground in October, if there comes a warm, sunny 
day, the air is again filled with fragrance, this time that of 
the fruit. 

Blooming at about the same time is the wild plum, the 
' blossoms of which, and later the ripe fruits, also fill the air 
with fragrance. The scents of both the crab and the plum are 
not comparable to any others, and each to me, at least, is 
indescribably sweet. 

Then comes the wild hawthorn, the blooms of which pro- 
duce an odor much like those of the Keifer pear, and to us 
have something of a fishy smell. Later, in July, the elder 
spreads its great white corymbs, with a distinct bittersweet 
fragrance. 





—Rebecca Parker. 
' Salem, Ind. 
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WARNING TO 


prospective 


HOME BUILDERS 


4 


Above you see a typical example of 
building injury which will eventually 
cause the deaib of this fine old tree. 
The roots have been beedlessly backed 
away and left exposed to rot, disease 
and starvation—and a concrete walk 
and drive have been laid so close to 
the trunk as to stifle the root system. 
Are you planning to build a house 
or remodel your present home? 
Then you should realize that such 
operations present a serious haz- 
ard to the trees on your property 
unless your plans are ok'd by a 
Shade Tree Expert. Otherwise there 
is grave danger that some beautiful 
and valuable tree will be damaged 
or destroyed through ignorance or 
negligence. 


Here are some of the things to guard 
against: 
Roots being Severed or Damaged in 
laying Mains, Pipes, Curbs, Retaining 
Walls, etc. 


Bark and Cambium Injuries by Trucks, 
Tractors, Steam Shovels and Blasting. 


Roots being Starved and Stifled by lay- 
ing Concrete or Flagstone Drives, Walks 
or Terraces over them. 


Trees choked by Grading Operations 
which pile earth above the normal 
ground level. 


The Bartlett Company offers its ser- 
vices to Home Builders and Archi- 
tects in this matter of protecting val- 
vable trees against building haz- 
ards. When planning to build or re- 
model call in your local Bartlett 
Representative. He knows where the 
danger lies and will help you avoid 
or circumvent it. 


Write for your FREE copy of 
Leaflet No. ll. It gives you further 
information concerning the differ- 
ent types of Building Injury, with 
some pertinent and valuable facts 
about the Bartlett Method of 
Shade Tree Care. 


The F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERTCO. 


Tree Research Laboratories and Main Office 
Stamford, Conn. 

Bartlett Service is available in every commu- 

nity from Maine to the Carolinas. Write us 


for the address of the Bartlett Representative 
mearesi you. 


BARTLETT 








TREE EXPERTS 
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BUTTERFLY 
BUSH 
FORTUNE 


(Plant Patent 206) 


Flowering Plants 
$1. each 


This is a decidedly improved 
Buddleia. Better habitof growth. 
More compact. Does not try to 
run out its neighbors. Grows 4 
feet high and 4 feet across. Fits 
admirably into the Hardy 
border. Magnificent for cutting. 
Furthermore, its blooms are not 
a washed out lavender, but a 
true lovely lilac. The flowers are 
round and full, and measure 
from 12 to 18 inches long. In 
bloom from base to tip all at the 
same time. Wayside whole- 
heartedly recommends this now 
Butterfly Bush to you. 


New Catalog 


This is but one of many new 


things in our Catalog. There are 
many other top-liners. Send 
for it. See for yourself how Way- 
side leads in worthy new things. 









AMERICAN AGENTS FOR 


28 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 


Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off. 








GROW HEALTHIER 
SEEDLINGS 


this easy lowcost way 


Amateur and professional growers alike 
acclaim TRI-POTS because, unlike paper 
pots, they are fabricated from “OSMOSS,” 
a special, patented, nutritive material which 
actually adds nitrogen to the plant instead of 
taking it away! 

TRI-POTS are ideal for growing seeds or 


cuttings. You can put the plants in the 
ground, pot and all, without damaging the 
root structure. As the pot disintegrates, it 


feeds the roots. 

TRI-POTS are extremely low in cost and 
are easy to handle. Available in 4”, 3”, and 
2” sizes. If your dealer doesn’t yet carry 
them, send us his name and $1 for valuable 
trial offer of SIX DOZEN TRI-POTS— 
assorted sizes—prepaid. 


OSsmMO 
TRI-POTS 


FREE BOOK ON “OSMOCULTURE”" the 
new, easy, sure way to grow healthier plants 

developed by leading horticulturalists. 
Just send us your name and address. 


he OSMO GARDEN Company 
Dept. 24 .229 NORTH 63 rd. STREET 
\ Philadelphia, 
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THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 

















Cabbage and Cucumber Varieties 





Extensive trials of the new vegetable varieties have been 
carried on at the East Ithaca Gardens of the New York State 
College of Agriculture at Cornell University, for several years. 


table strains. A bulletin reporting on the best of the newer 
varieties has just been issued by the Cornell Extension Service. 

In the introduction, Paul Work and A. E. Griffiths, who 
have written the reports, advise growers to make no major 
changes from their usual varieties and strains unless they have 


report is merely a guide for the trial of newer sorts. 
Among the newer cabbage varieties Louisiana Copenhagen 


uniform in maturity and type, well bred, but especially subject 
to bursting if not harvested promptly—a fairly common 
characteristic of Golden Acre and Early Copenhagen. 

Early Cornell Savoy was developed by Dr. C. H. Myers, 


| a pure-line stock. The Savoys have reiatively less odor when 


special selection for this character. The plants are of medium 


age. The heads are of medium size, light green in color, semi- 
pointed, very crisp, and succulent. Early Cornell Savoy is an 
exceptionally fine cabbage for cooking, and matures early, 
about 65 days from the setting date. 

Wisconsin Hollander is a late variety which still needs selec- 
tion to bring it into line with better strains of Danish or with 





| resistant strains of other varieties. 


During 1936 the trials embraced about 900 samples of vege- | 


evidence applicable to their own needs and conditions. The | 
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is a typical Copenhagen—perhaps a little elongated. It is early, | 


of the Department of Plant Breeding at Cornell University, as 
cooking than have other cabbages, and Dr. Myers made a | 


size and of uniform Savoy type, with an erect habit of | 
growth. They have uniformly well-crinkled, dark-green foli- | 


The Straight Eight cucumber continues to gain recognition | 


| as a slicing cucumber, and appears this year in many cata- 


logues. It is prolific, long, well filled at the ends, dark green in 
color, and a very desirable type. 


A. & C., also listed as Ace, is not new but is being offered in | 
many catalogues. The plant is vigorous and productive. The | 


fruit is about the same length as that of Straight Eight, but 
is a little more slender and not quite so full at the ends. 
A. &% C. is well colored and of a good shipping or home- 
garden type. 

The egg plants Black King and Blackie represent efforts 


WIZARD puts 
New Life into 
Worn-out Soils! 








MANURE MAKES LAWNS 
AND GARDENS THRIVE! 


The florist and expert gardener dare not 


risk failure. They must be sure of re- 
sults. That is why they use manure to 
prepare a rich fertile soil and to feed 
their plants safely. Wizard improves the 
texture of soils. Supplies life giving 
humus that encourages deep root growth 
and lessens drouth damage. Wizard fur- 
nishes all the essential plant food ele- 
ments that are released continuously over 
a long period. Wizard is a lasting plant 
food—not a temporary stimulant. You 
can grow a fine lawn, beautiful flowers 
and shrubs with Wizard—a dehydrated, 
weedless natural plant food. Avoid in- 
ferior substitutes — insist on genuine 
Wizard Brand from your dealer. 


FREE Send for booklet, “Tips on 


Gardening”—it tells how to 
get better results in the garden. 


THE PULVERIZED MANURE CO. 
62 Union Stock Yards. Chicago 


WIZARD 


mare BRAND wee 












TAHOKA 


DAISY 


A lovely annual, easy to grow; 
forms large, showy, compact bushes 
about 12 in. high and 2 ft. across— 
covered with graceful, daisy-like, 
light lavender-blue blooms. Fern- 





like foliage. Blooms late Summer 
and Fall. Pkt. 20c; special pkt. 75c. 


Dreer’s 1937 Garden Book free 


HENRY A. DREER 


335 DREER BLDG., PHILA., PA. 














toward early-maturing egg plants for the North. The plants | 
are small to medium in size and are prolific. The fruits are of | 
medium size, ovate or somewhat elongate in form, and of | 


_ good color. Both of these are well worthy of trial. 


| The Cultivation of Squashes 


Ordinary Winter squashes probably will not be considered 


for the home garden, especially where space is limited, but | 


there is no reason why the Des Moines or Table Queen 
should not be grown. This has ceased to be a real novelty, 
and yet is seldom seen in home gardens. The squashes are 


no bigger than a muskmelon, but are shaped like an acorn and | 


very dark green in color. They can be used early and often are 
served in the shell, each squash making two portions. 


In some sections the growing of Winter squashes is made | 


almost impossible by the attacks of the squash vine borer, 
which is a much worse pest than the squash bug ever was. 


This borer works inside the stems and therefore is exceedingly | 


hard to combat, but experiments have shown that Black Leaf 
40 diluted with 250 parts of water is remarkably effective if 
applied as a fine spray at frequent intervals late in June and 
throughout July. The purpose of this spraying is to hit the 


eggs, which are laid on the outside and are destroyed by this | 


| nicotine preparation. 


Clomatis 


Giant-flowering 
Hybrid Varieties 


Gorgeous colors mark these new 
Clematis. The soft sky-blue of 
Ascotiensis, the brilliancy of Crim- 
son King, the deep lavender of 
William Kennett, the snowy white 
of Duchess of Edinburgh, the rich 
pink of Duchess of Albany, are but 
hints of the lovely tones of these 
unusual Hybrids. All plants are 
grown on their own roots and 
much superior to grafted plants. 


Our Clematis Booklet 


presents some of these Giant-flow- 
ering Hybrids in natural color, 
others by photographic copy, and 
still others by descriptive text. A 
copy will be mailed on request. 


James I. George & Son 
Box H Fairport, New York 
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NECTAR CUPS 


The Original Humming Bird Feeders 
in five colors 


Ruby, Topaz, Cobalt Blue, Opal, 
Sea Green 


a 





Let Nectar Cups help you attract 
the humming birds to your garden. 


25c each—set of five, $1.00 Postpaid 
Manufactured by 


C. S. KEIRSTEAD & SON 
52 Morton Street Andover, Mass. 
Circular Free 


ROYAL SCOT 
MARIGOLD 


DWARF — ALLDOUBLE 
1937 Novelty; All-American Winner 


Excellent new strain of dwarf, 
bushy growth. Uniform shape, 10 
to 12 inches high. Color, rich 
mahogany and gold in uniform 
stripes. Pkt. 25c. 


SEND FOR FREE 
1937 CATALOGUE 


MICHELL’S 
SEED HOUSE 


528 MARKET ST., PHILA., PA. 








“De Luxe”’ 


STAINLESS STEEL TOOLS 


Sheffield made 
Offset wood handles 
Postpaid prices 
Trowel—blade 6 x 3% in. ... .$2.00 
Transplanting Trowel— 
oT eS, | ae 2.00 
Hand Spading Fork— 
3 prong, 10% in. over all .. 2.25 
Special Offer—either trowel 
and one fork, for 


Many other excellent garden tools 
are listed in our complete Seed 
Annual. Send postal for it today. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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The Everblooming Climbing Rose 
for All Climates 


The most satisfactory Everblooming Climber 
yet introduced. Blooms recurrently all 
summer, ending in a burst of fine October 
flowers. An established plant will have hun- 
dreds of apple-blossom pink blooms. Fine 
for cutting. Extremely hardy, vigorous 
grower. Awarded famous Bloomfield Medal 
by American Rose Society. 


NEW DAWN (Plant Pat. No. 1)—Extra- 
strong selected 2-yr. Plants, postpaid east 
of the Miss. River $1.75 each; 3 for $5.00. 


FREE—‘A Little Book About Roses” 
GEORGE H. PETERSON, INC. 
Rose Specialists for 35 Years 
BOX 45 FAIR LAWN, NEW JERSEY 





HORTICULTURE 


An Oxalis for the Sunroom 


XALIS cernua is an attractive Winter-blooming plant 
which grows readily in pots or pans and, therefore, 
should be well adapted to sunroom cultivation. It is a bulbous 
species and thrives under conditions which suit the majority 
of the smaller South African bulbs. It is less exacting in its 
temperature requirements than lachenalias, freesias, and 
sparaxis, and for this reason, probably less resentful of the 
conditions which obtain in the average home. Good light is 
essential to success and a sunny greenhouse or a south-facing 
window should be selected for its accommodation. The bulbs 
should be repotted in late August or September, setting them 
about five to a six-inch pan. A light, porous soil provides a 
suitable rooting medium and water should be sparingly ap- 
plied until growth begins. Increasing quantities will be re- 
quired as top-growth is produced and the pots are filled with 
roots. 

This oxalis blooms from January into the Spring. Each 
plant forms a short, succulent, sometimes branched, stem and 
from the termination of each branch many leaves are pro- 
duced. The petioles are fleshy, ascending, and six to ten inches 
long. The leaf blade consists of three obcordate leaflets which 
are pale green in color and marked with small purple blotches. 

The peduncles are succulent and mostly just exceed the 
leaves. Each terminates in an umbel of from ten to fifteen 
bright lemon-yellow flowers, each measuring from one to one 
and one-quarter inches in diameter. The petals are obovate and 
satiny in texture. The stamens and stigma are orange colored. 
The whole plant is smooth except for the three quarter-inch- 
long pedicels which are finely pubescent. 

Unlike many oxalises, the flowers of this species remain 





expanded even during dull weather. Despite its South African | 
origin, O. cernua is commonly known as the Bermuda butter- | 


cup. It is rather commonly grown in gardens in New Orleans 
and has naturalized itself in parts of Florida. 

—T. H. Everett. 
New York, N. Y. 


Proper Lily Turf Names 


T IS quite true, as Mr. E. O. Orpet (Horticulture, February | 


15, 1937) suggests, that there is a connection between 


liriope and ophiopogon. The matter is much too complex to | 


take up in a short note, but if he will consult L. H. Bailey’s | 
fascinating and well-illustrated account of the lily turfs in | 
“Gentes Herbarum,”’ volume II, pages 2 to 37, he will find | 


the botanical and horticultural tangles nicely straightened out. 


The Ophiopogon japonicum of Mr. Orpet’s note is indeed | 


another of the lily turfs, most probably Mondo japonicum. 

Here at the Missouri Botanical Garden we have been grow- 
ing several of the lily-turfs, but Liriope muscari has done the 
best with us. Other names for this species are Ophiopogon 
muscari, O. spicatus, Liriope graminifolia var. densiflora, and 
even O. jaburan. Such confusion was once necessary, but now 
that Dr. Bailey has made such a splendid study of the species, 
working out the right names and indicating their horticultural 
uses, his recommendations should be followed. 

—Edgar Anderson. 


Missouri Botanical Garden, St. Louis. 


Many Lawns in Poor Condition 


CCORDING to the reports being sent out by a prominent 
concern devoted to lawn grass seed, lawns are looking 
unusually poor in many parts of the country this Spring. 
There has been much heaving due to the lack of snow. Prob- 
ably lawns will be benefited by a liberal application of fer- 
tilizer applied as soon as possible and by rolling the ground 
when it has become dry on the surface—not before. It is better 
to fill depressions with good sifted soil than to attempt to roll 
out spots which are too high. 
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For Distinctive Year-round Landscaping 


Western Broad Leafed Evergreens— 
Mountain Myrtle (Pachistima myrsinites). 
Erect shrub 2 to 3 ft.; permanent green box- 
wood foliage, fine for shade, slope, or border. 
Oregon Grape( Mahonia aquifolium). Richly 
colored heavy Winter foliage to 3 ft.; showy 
flowers & fruit. Fine mass or with evergreens. 
Kinni-kinnick (Bearberry). Evergreen 
creeper, fine beneath trees, over rocks and 
banks, in rock garden. 


Hardy Flowering Shrubs— 
Ocean Spray (Holodiscus). Beautiful creamy 
plumes in June, soft green foliage. Rapid 
easy grower; fine tall specimen or border. 
Rose Spirea (8. Douglasii). Long rose-hued 
spikes throughout Summer, luxuriant 5 ft. 
foliage; vigorous, blooms first year. 
Limited stock of sturdy young plants, 
bardened for severe climates by Nature and 
special garden culture. 
Prices including meen + 
Mt. Myrtle, Or. Grape, Ocean Spray— 
8 plants for $2; 5 for $3. 

Kinni-kinnick, Spirea—4 for $2; 7 for $3. 

Descriptive Oircular 


Native Gardens of Eastern Washington 


Box 270 SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 





CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 
BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES 
IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


Mrs. T. A. HAVEMEYER. PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 








TRAILING ARBUTUS 


Propagated from Selected Seed 
and Guaranteed to Grow 


Perfect specimens of this most charming 
of our vanishing wildflowers, exception- 
ally strong, luxuriant, hardy and ready 
for successful planting in woodland or 
native plant garden. In 83%” special 
pots and grown under cultivation. 


Because of the unique methods used in 
developing them, these hitherto difficult 
plants are easy to establish in shady, 
well drained places. I guarantee their 
success when directions are followed. 
Four-year (flowering age) plants, 6”-8” 
spread: $1.50 each, six for $7.50, $15 a 
a dozen. Three-year, 4”-5”: $1 each, six 
for $5, $10 a dozen. Special prices on 
larger quantities. Packing and delivery 
prepaid in U. S. For Canada, add 10%. 
Shipping season, April-October. 


Descriptive leaflet with complete cul- 
tural directions with every order, or 
upon request. 

ROBERT S. LEMMON 
Ponus Ridge New Canaan, Conn. 











NEW HOLLAND 
ELECTRIC & GAS 
LAWN MOWERS 


cut and trim with scarcely 
a fringe left along the 
walk or around the trees 
and shrubs. 


W rite for Circular and Prices 


New Holland Machine Co. 
New Holland, Pa. 
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Big-Six Spring 3: ! 
Burpee’s Giant 


Dahlias’ 


6 ROOTS 
1 of each of 6 fine varie- 
ties, individually labeled, 
value $2.50 or more. 
Choice varieties, splendid color range, 
our selection, ‘guaranteed to bloom. 
Grown on Burpee’s Fordhook Farms. 
Make your dollars go further — order 
these six roots for $1.00 today! 
Write for other special offers in 
Spring Dahlia and Gladiolus circular 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


645 Burpee Bldg. Philadelphia 





POSTPAID 








DID YOU SEE OUR EX- 
HIBITS at the GREAT 
BOSTON SPRING FLOWER 
SHOW and did you note espe- 
cially the WONDERFUL 
RHODODEN DRONS— 
YEWS — KALMIAS — 
AZALEAS and other FLOWER- 
ING SHRUBS and EVER- 
GREENS? Right here at the 
nursery we have THOUSANDS 
OF LIKE QUALITY and at 
prices that are reasonable indeed 
when you consider the quality we 
are offering. 


Our catalog will describe and 
price the various specimens but, 
better still, come out here and 
see the THOUSANDS UPON 
THOUSANDS of SPECI- 
MENS that we are offering. 


CHERRY HILL 
NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY MASS. 











ALBAMONT 
TUBEROUS ROOTED 
BEGONIAS 


Awarded Silver Medal in 1934 and 
again in 1935 by 
Mass. Horticultural Society 


Our Quality Strain Is 
Unsurpassed for Beauty 
Giant Double Camellia-Rose Type 
Double Frilled Oarnation Type 
Single Crested—-All Three in 
White, Yellow, Orange, Salmon, Pink, 
Rose, Scarlet and Crimson. 


Narcissiflora, Duplex, Marginata, 
Marmorata, Picta and Hanging Basket 
Types in Mixed Colors 
$2.00 per dozen Postpaid 


ALBAMONT GARDENS 
Campton, N. H. 
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THE NEW GARDEN BOOKS 























Another Book on Flower Arrangement 


‘Design in Flower Arrangement,’’ by John Taylor Arms and Dorothy 
Noyes Arms. Published by the Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y. Price $2.75. 


The keynote to this, the latest book on flower arrangement, 
is found in the word “‘design.’’ John Taylor Arms, who is a 
well-known etcher, approaches his subject from the viewpoint 
of an artist, who admittedly knows nothing of horticulture. 
This viewpoint is best set forth by quoting a passage: 


It may seem a far cry from immortal paintings and prints to flower arrange- 
ments, and it would be if I were addressing only those who are content with 
flowers for themselves alone. But when you attempt to make an “‘arrange- 
ment,’’ you have committed yourself to something; you have placed your feet 
on the first rung of that vast ladder on which are to be found all the artists, in 
all their different media of expression and stages of progress. You are striving 
to achieve a work of art, and on your understanding of the basic principles 
which obtain in all art will depend, not only your success, but your joy in 
the effort and in the result. You may not have thought of yourself as in this 
category, but whenever you have an idea which demands development in some 
form, then it is your rightful place. It matters not what material you choose 
with which to clothe it—paint, clay, lines, musical notes, words, or flowers— 
each and all of them are built on the same essential foundation of a solid struc- 
ture. This is not a personal theory that I am propounding, but a fact known 
for too many centuries to admit of doubt. You who are reading this have 
chosen blossoms or leaves, dried grasses or seed-pods, fruit or branches, as the 
language for the expression of your ideas. My message to you is brief. It is 
not the material you have selected that matters, but the way in which you put 
it together, design, first, last, and always. 


This book, which Mr. Arms has just published, is in the 
main a compilation of his lectures on flower arrangement, 
edited by his wife. One could wish at times that he were a 
little less verbose. The arrangements which illustrate the book 
are excellent, and the diagrams which accompany them 
should, indeed, prove helpful to the person who is making a 
serious study of the art of flower arrangement. 


A Notable Book by Montague Free 


“‘Gardening,”” by Montague Free. Published by Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
New York. Price $3.50. 


As might be expected, Montague Free, who has long been 
connected with the Brooklyn Botanic Garden and is well 
known in many parts of the country, has written a book 
which is in fact a “‘complete guide to garden making.’’ Mr. 
Free is always practical, direct and concise. He wastes no time 
in theorizing or idle speculating, but shows just what ought 
to be done under given conditions and makes his explanations 
so explicit that anyone may readily understand them. 

A reviewer might well quote from this book at length, but 
the range is so great and the amount of material so extensive 
that there seems to be nowhere to begin. Let it be said, there- 
fore, that there is hardly a question relating to the growing 
of trees, shrubs, perennials and bulbs, or the making of rock 
gardens, pools and wild gardens, the construction of hotbeds 
or coldframes, budding and grafting, fighting insect pests and 
the buying of tools and seeds which cannot be found within 
the covers of this 550-page book. 

The illustrations are many and helpful, and there is a 
résumé of the work to be done each month throughout the 
year. What more could be asked of any book, except a very 
complete index, which is also here? 


A Book for Second-Year Gardeners 


‘The Gardener's Second Year,’’ by Alfred Bates. Published by Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. Price $2.00. 


Last year Mr. Bates published a book which he called 
‘The Gardener's First Year,’’ in which he undertook to guide 
the novice through his gardening infancy. He now assumes 
that these gardeners have reached adolescence and therefore has 
published a second book to help them along on their way to 
maturity. The first part is devoted to general subjects, includ- 
ing the making of paths, borders and plans, the choosing of 
material, the planting of seeds and the like. As in ‘““The Gar- 
dener’s First Year,”” the second part has an alphabetical cata- 
logue of plants, including many which are rare. 
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“THE GLADIOLUS” 
1937 Edition 
Bound in Boards and Cloth 
272 Ss pages of illustrations 


20 chapters 
Published by 
The New England Gladiolus Society, Inc. 
An International Society 


Opinions of the experts of the Gladiolus World 
Send $1.00 for 1937 membership, and a 
copy of the Book will be sent, post free. 

ALBION K. PARKER, Norwood, Mass. 


SUPERIOR GLADS 


Ask today for your copy of my 
1937 catalog featuring those 
newer fine Glads such as Shirley 
Temple, Rewi Fallu, New Era, 
Rima, Conquest, Zuni, and many 
others. All Glad fans should 





have a copy. 
GRANT E. MITSCH 
“Gladland” 
BROWNSVILLE OREGON 














ILLUSTRATED LECTURE 


“WILLIAMSBURG 


RESTORED” 


By SIDNEY N. SHURCLIFF, 


landscape architect associated with this 
largest and most faithful of Colonial 
restorations. WRITE FOR DETAILS. 


11 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL SEABROOK COLLECTION 


Por $2.00, we will send prepaid, 2 each 





large = bulbs, correctly labeled of 
the following: 
BETTY CO-ED EDITH ROBSON 
BILL SOWDEN KING ARTHUR 
BLUE MOORISH KING 
PHATOR SALBACH’S 
CONSTANCY ORCHID 
CORONATION SUNSHINE GIRL 
DAMASCUS TOBERSUN 


Special Gratis—1 Georgette 
Write for 1937 Catalog 
SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 





um YOUR HEDGE 





— in ( the time / 


wp = CUTS HEDGES 
» SHRUBS—GRASS 


ELECTRIC HEDGSHEAR cuts light or 
heavy growth, Runs from light socket. Self- 
sharpening. Cuts on both sides of cutter bar. 
Balanced weight—no vibration. Guaranteed 
long life. Write for FREE demonstration. 


SYRACUSE TOOLECTRIC MFG. CORP. 
1722 N. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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SUDBU 








instructions and data on plant needs. 


Easy-to-use. Tests for nitrogen, phosphorus, 
potash and acidity, giving essential informa- 
tion for successful lawn or garden. Cased in 
everlasting metal box. Contains enough ma- 
terial for 200 individual tests. Inexpensive 
refills available. Sudbury Professional Soil 
Test Kit $18.50 postpaid. 

Mail Orders Promptly Filled 
SUDBURY SOIL TESTING LABORATORY 
P. ©. BOX 642, SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS. 
(SPECIAL: The popular Home Gardener's model. 
Also tests for nitrogen, phosphorus, potash and 
acidity. Only $1.50 ee st 





Rarest Flowering 


BULBS 


Gloriosa, Evening Star, 
Zephyranthes, Garden Ama- 
ryllis, Milla biflora, Crinum, 
Acidanthera, Pancratium, 
Pink Lily of Valley, Tigridia, 
Chlidanthus, Oxalis latifolia 

with many others as 
unique. Interesting catalog, 
unusual bulbs, Lily seeds, and 
the like. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 














BOX B 








No traps, 


no messy disposal job. Quick, 
clean, easy method used by estates, parks, 
golf clubs. Punch holes in ridges. Fill with 
NOMOLE, chemically-treated mole food. 
They devour it, die. Large 28-ounce can, 


$2.00, postpaid. GUARANTEE: money 
back if not satisfied. Ground Maintenance 
Manual free on request—no obligations. 


THE C. B. DOLGE CO. 


52 WILTON ROAD 
WESTPORT CONNECTICUT 








DOG-O-WAY 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
KEEPS DOGS AND CATS AWAY 
FROM ey omy AND FLOWERS 
r ful 
Harmless to children, plants and 
animals. Not at all offensive. Ready- 
to-use powder in sifter can. 


Large Size 35c. 
3 Cans $1.00 Postpaid 


P. W. RHOADES 
SUDBURY, 


CARDINAL FLOWER 


(Lobelia cardinalis ) 










SOUTH 


For a vivid flame in late Summer this ex- | 


ceptionally choice hardy wildflower, to 4’ 


high, is unsurpassed. Fair moisture, full to | 


half shade. 1-year nursery grown from seed, 
50c each, 6 for $2.50, $5 do doz. Prepaid in 
U. 8S. Descriptive leaflet and directions. 


ROBERT S. LEMMON 
PONUS RIDGE NEW CANAAN, CONN. 


WATER LILIES 


Aquatic Plants and Giant Gold- 
fish. Plants prepaid. All stock 
pool grown. Write for list. 


JOHNSON AQUATIC SUPPLY CO. 
11 Second Street Brockton, Mass. 
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An Alpine House for the Collector 


ANY gardeners have discovered that here in New Eng- 
land at least, alpines and choice rock plants so dear to 
the heart of the collector do not make satisfactory garden or 
landscape material. Even a confirmed alpine enthusiast longs 
for a rock garden that will in some degree resemble those 
colorful creations that adorn the jackets of garden books in 
the shops, and unless he is a hopeless diehard, he will have 
returned, long before this, to the time-tried alyssums, phloxes 
and cowslips. 

But the thirst for the new and rare plants is not so easily 
assuaged. Collecting goes on, and if one is really serious he soon 
learns that choice bits cannot be tucked away here and there 
in the rockery with any expectancy of success. A special garden 
must be created, a place comparable to the philatelist’s album, 
in which rare plants can be safely housed. 

I found my answer to this problem in a tumbled-down 
sash greenhouse. Briefly reviewing the cultural conditions that 
I sought, I discovered that with the expenditure of very little 
time and almost no money, I could provide myself with an 
ideal alpine house. The conditions necessary are these: cool- 
ness, drainage, ample root moisture, protection from drying 
winds, and adequate ventilation. 

Coolness is best given alpines by a northern exposure. 
Lacking that, shade will answer, provided it is not too heavy 
and provided the means of shading does not at the same time 
cut down on the free circulation of air. I took the rotting sash 
from the roof of the greenhouse, and removed the side glass. 
I then covered the whole structure with ordinary building 
lath, spacing them their own width apart. This gave Half 
shade, and because the shading structure was fully five feet 
above the ground at its lowest point, the house was nearly as 
airy and well ventilated as if the shade screens were not there. 

Drainage was equally simple to provide. The site was 
normally well drained, being on a light, sandy loam. As the 
greenhouse benches had long since disappeared, I simply built 
ground beds, using one-inch boards to keep them from en- 
croaching upon the central path, and filling them with about 
six inches of a special soil mixture composed of about three- 
fourths unsifted coal ashes and one-fourth compost. One sec- 
tion was limed to care for the requirements of one class of 
plants and another was acidified. 

Root moisture was provided for in the same operation, 
inasmuch as the soil mixture used will hold water like a 
sponge, yet will dry out on the surface sufficiently to prevent 
rotting. The wooden side walls of the old structure gave me 
protection from drying winds and, as I have mentioned, the 
head room assured perfect ventilation. 

While I have not grown an extensive collection of material 
in this house, I have tried over 200 species and have not had a 
single failure. On the contrary, everything has thrived amaz- 
ingly. Encrusted saxifrages have been particularly responsive 
to this treatment, Saxifrage pyramidalis producing huge 
rosettes and bearing enormous panicles of flowers. Western 
alpines have been as easy to handle as the continental sorts, 
and by the simple expedient of increasing the shade in one 
spot, I have grown some of our native rock ferns with far 
greater success than I have ever had before. 

Anyone not possessing a decrepit greenhouse could, with 
no more expense or bother than building a grape arbor would 
involve, erect a corresponding structure of two-by-fours and 

















TREES 


All sizes and varieties—planted wherever you want them—at prices 
that are worthwhile investigating. 


Estimates and Expert Advice Without Obligation 
Spraying— Oavity Work — Pruning — Fertilizing 
WHITE & FRANKE,INC. 


30 Cameron Street, Brookline, Mass. Asp. 4204-4205 
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SEND FOR — SAMPLES 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


ah eras when mart with 
ARY LEAD P 





A style for every purpose 
Many attractive features 


HOWARD HAMMITT 


654 MAIN STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 








10 of the 35 varieties of 


CAMPANULAS 


in our Rock Garden Catalog 


a 6 ay Sa. 8 Oo as 2 40 $. = 
SEAR Se re 

ose ialiw sw o-4'e'e 50 
C. poscharskyanum ............. .35 
NS SRE nan + nul ea 
Sa wd pow e a ew RES 35 
C. pusillaalba ...... - 0 4k 
C.raddeana ..... ihe nae «we 
C. rotundifolia alba .......... .50 
at tate cas cue bees 35 


Our Rock Garden Catalog listing more 
than 800 varieties of Rock plants, is free 
east of the Rockies. It will interest you. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 
Dept. H BARRE, VERMONT 








GLADIOLUS BULBS 


100 for $1-5° 
500 for $6-9° 


This mixture is composed of the 
finest varieties. A choice named 
variety given with each order. 


H. W. FLAGG 


Collegeville Penna. 











ASTRID MAKES GOOD 


The first winter-proof chrysan- 
themum exerts its charm 
throughout the year—broad 
masses of heavy foliage in 
Summer—lasting flowers of apri- 
cot-shaded pink in Fall. 


Buy large divisions (not cuttings) 
well rooted in 38-inch pots, direct 
from the originator 


Three for $1.25 postpaid 


STYER’S NURSERIES 
Concordville, Pa. 





{sk your Seedsman for 


IMP. 
SOAP 
SPRAY 


IMp 


Im} av Spray 
NON-POTSONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 


Sale Mas , ad 
The American. Color & Chemical 
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BRIGHTEN 
YOUR FALL GARDEN 





.-- with these 
Gorgeous, Hardy 


BRISTOL korean 


Chrysanthemums.. 


Long after other flowers fade, Bristol 
"Mums will brighten your garden with 
their brilliant colors. Few blossoms are 
easier to grow — more ideal for cutting. 
Enjoy these new varieties . .. direct from 
Bristol Nurseries, originators of these 
famous Korean type "Mums. 


OFFER NO. 1 


3 new DOUBLE Korean Chrysanthemums: 
King Midas, The Moor, Ember 


1 of each for $2.25 { If West of Mississippi 
4 of each for $7.50 | add 10% for mailing 
OFFER NO. 2 


3 new SINGLE Korean Chrysanthemums: 
Nancy Copeland, Agnes Selkirk Clark, 
Pink Lustre 

1 of each for $1.50 { If West of Mississippi } 
4 of each for $5.00 | add 10% for mailing 


Write for free 
illustrated 
1937 catalog in 
color. 


ORDER NOW 
SPECIAL ASSORTMENTS 


SPECIAL PRICES 





RISTOL NURSERIES INC. 
Dept. 44 
.BRISTOL, CONN. 


ORCHIDS 


in great variety for private, com- 
mercial or botanical purposes. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 


ORCHIDS 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS 
COMPANY 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 


ORCHIDS 


of distinction 


EDWARD A. MANDA, Ince. 
130 Main St., West Orange, N. J. 























GARDEN NOVELTY - DAINTY GIFT 
& Hummingbird Feeders $1.50 Postpaid 







Ruby, Topas 7 Steined a siges 
Sapphire. threat - 3 






WINTHROP PACKARD 
1446 Washington St., Canton, Mass. 
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laths. Such material is normally procurable at a second-hand 
lumber dealer’s at very low cost. If an oil burner should ren- 
der the use of coal ashes impossible, crushed stone is usually 
obtainable from any contractor or builder. Peat could be sub- 
stituted for compost, although a gardener who by this time 


does not maintain a compost 
specimen. 


heap must indeed be a rare 


Thus, by exercising a little ingenuity, I have been able to 


eat my cake and have it. 


I have a colorful rockery planted 


with the more common things and I have my alpine house to 
which I consign the results of my Sunday excursions to 
near-by friendly and generous gardeners. 


Chicopee, Mass. 


—James H. Bissland. 


The Planting and Care of Lilacs 


ILACS make strong roots which penetrate the soil for a 
long distance. It is important, therefore, to prepare the 
ground to a depth of two or three feet. The hole should be 


large enough to accommodate 


the roots without cramping 


them in any way, and unless the soil is very rich, it should be 
well fertilized in advance, for the lilac loves a rich feeding 
ground. There is nothing better than well-rotted old manure, 


but if it is unavailable, 


a liberal amount of pulverized sheep 


manure and bone meal can be used instead. An application of 
lime is also helpful in some parts of the country, although 
there is nothing to indicate that lilacs must have a limestone 


soil, as is sometimes stated. 


Lilacs have a tendency to make a leggy growth, and for 
that reason it is well to start pruning them the second year, 
continuing this work every season, but, of course, lightly. 
With attention of this kind, they are less likely to grow 
unduly tall, and they will bloom on the sides as well as on 
the top. Cutting the flowers with long stems is one simple 


way to do this pruning. 


Lilacs are very often infested with scale, especially oyster- 
shell scale. It is a most common practice to spray the plants in 
Winter, using one of the miscible oil sprays, but a spraying in 
late May or June with whale oil soap, kerosene emulsion or 
some proprietary insecticide is even more effective because the 
young insects are caught then just as they are developing. 

It will be wise for gardeners who have lilacs to examine 
them now for scale, and to prepare for this later spraying if 
the pests are found. Borers sometimes get into lilacs, but they 
are not likely to do much damage if the plants are grown with 
many stems, a condition which is brought about by encourag- 
ing the growth of suckers. Then if the borer gets to work, the 
damaged stems can be removed without serious loss. The 
presence of the borer is usually indicated by a little sawdust at 
the mouth of the hole. A wire thrust into the hole will usually 
end the pest’s career. He can also be cut out with a knife if 
care is exercised. Lilacs which have grown too tall may be cut 
back very hard now, but of course, this will mean losing most 


of this year’s bloom. 








EPIMEDIUMS 


If you do not know these attractive, uncom- 
mon little plants with bronzy, leathery foli- 
age and delicate, waxy flowers why not try 
a few in a half-shady place in the wild or 
rock garden? We like the white one; you 
may prefer the lavender, red, or yellow va- 
rieties. $1 for 3 plants; $1.50 for 5 plants 
(add postage). 


GRAY & COLE, WARD HILL, MASS. 





Colorful FLOWER 
Catalog 

Seeds, Bulbs, Hardy Plants, 

Roses — all worthwhile novel- 

ties and high-class specialties. 

Free—write for it NOW. 

VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 





Dept. 28 BABYLON, L. I. 





New Hardy Chrysanthemum 
ASTRID 


Pink Seedling from O. Arcticum 
50c for 1 — $1.25 for 3 — $2.25 for 6 
$4.00 per dozen Postpaid 
Send for color illustration and list of other 
varieties 
ne a a & SON 
a! 8. 





PULMONARIA 
ANGUSTIFOLIA AZUREA 


Has how growing tufts of dark es foliage 
with numerous heads of deep sky-blue flow- 
ers ay eng, Fe dwarf cetenate. 8-12” 
Early Spring. Likes moist, shady places, but 
will stand full sun, eld-grown 
plants. 

25c ea., 5 for $1 (Add postage) Order early 


HIGHMEAD NURSERY, IPSWICH, MASS. 


FIVE PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, for sale at Horti- 
tural Hall, Boston, as follows: 


Herbs: How to grow them and use them 75c 
Garden Club Programs es 
Begonias and Their Culture ......... 
Rock Gardens and What to Growin Them 28e 
CE ak sca a's 4 cbs en okies 10c 


Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamps 


Strong 
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WILTON GARDEN 
LABEL 


Permanent 
Will not heave 


Pyralin Flag 





6” Aluminum Stake 
Mark with Pencil 
$1—Box of 50 
25c sample box of 10 
Postage paid 
Wilton Garden 


Label Co. 
Wilton Conn. 











BULBS FOR SPRING PLANTING 


25 Canada Lilies, 25 Turks Cap 

Lilies, 25 Virginia Bluebells, 25 

Snow Trillium. 

100 for $10 Or any one kind $3.00 

L. E. WILLIAMS NURSERY Co. 
Box 147, EXETER, N. H. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Again ELMER D. SMITH of the CHRYS- 
ANTHEMUM world offers more than 400 
varieties of ’mums in his new inspirational 
1937 catalog. Add to the beauty of your 
home and garden with SMITH’S Y 
’"MUMS. Order now and plant before hot 
weather. Write for free catalog, including 
cultural directions. 
ELMER D. SMITH & CO. 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 











Box A 


ENGLISH CARNATIONS 


Catalogue forwarded 
upon request 


PIPER’S 


Livingston New Jersey 


9 Nn LILIES 9.40 0” 


FREE—5 Water Plants Ppd 


Season's greatest value! 1 Pink, 





















1 Yellow, 1 White. Extra choice, 
hardy plants from one of world’s 
largest water gardens. Ever- 
blooming, profusion of color. All 
}Season! Many 9-in. across. 
E Order yours TODAY! Write— 
mas Catalog shows huge selection, 
all colors. Reduced Prices. How 
to build pool. Send NOW! 

SMILEY’S WATER GARDENS 
DEPT. 85 SEWARD. NEBR. 


GLADS 


100 splendid blooming bulbs of Picardy, 
the world’s best glad for $1 postpaid. 
Also a 50c bulb of a new variety free for 
early orders. Satisfaction guaranteed 


Write for Catalog 
GELSER BROS., Box H, Dalton, N. Y. 


CREEPING BLUET 


(Houstonia serpyllifolia) 


A gem among our hardy wildflowers. Dwarf, 
compact, evergreen, a pincushion of soft 
blue blossoms in May. For well drained, 
light, acid soil. Strong nursery grown 
plants, 4” spread: 50c each, 6 for $2.50, $5 
doz. Prepaid in U. S. Descriptive leaflet and 
cultural directions. 
OBERT S. LEMMON 


PONUS RIDGE NEW CANAAN, CONN. 


NATIVE PLANTS 
from “The Land of the Sky” 


Many rare and unusual species 
Catalog Free 
NIK-NAR NURSERY 
Biltmore Station Asheville, N. C. 
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GROW THEM INDOORS 

by Allen H. Wood, Jr. 

Most complete and fastest selling 

book on HOUSE PLANTS. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED $1.75 


At All Bookstores 
HALE CUSHMAN & FLINT, BOSTON 











The official Boyce-Thompson 
root-forming chemical 


HORMODIN 


(Merck) 
on sale now by 
CLARENCE M. GIBBS 
130 Gardner Street Lynn, Mass. 
For 600 cuttings = - - 1800 cuttings $2 
Postpai 





GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


Everyone who gardens enjoys reading the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle, America’s finest garden monthly. 
As official organ of the Nat. Assoc. of Gardeners 
and the American Rock Garden Soc., it brings a 
wealth of information at little cost. Subscription 
price is $2.00 a year, 25 cents a copy. Trial sub- 
scription, 7 months for $1.00. 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 
1270-H Sixth Avenue New York City 


Wty tats 





Attractive, ornamental, en- 
ticing bird houses that will 
capture months of delight- 
ful song from wrens, blue- 


birds and robins. Sturdily 
| constructed of well-sea- 
soned lumber. 
Wren House Oircular Free 
$1 Postpaid WOODWORKING 
or 3 for SPECIALTY COMPANY 
$2.50 Postp’d CRYSTAL LAKE, ILL. 





BARNES BROTHERS 
Illustrated Nursery Catalog 


Free 
BARNES BROS. NURSERY 
Box 20 Yalesville, Conn. 











. . * e 
Scabiosa Graminifolia 
Compact habit, greyish foliage and 
flowers of lavender and lavender 
pink, on 12 inch stems, from June to 
Oct. Very drought resistant. 

35c each; 4 for $1.25, postpaid 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 





Carload of 450 Rhododendron 
or Laurel or mixed $250.00 
DOE VALLEY FARMS, Inc. 


Northern Office: HARRISON, N. Y. 
Phone Park 852-R 











Delphinium Hybrid 
“DREAMS OF BEAUTY” 


One of the finest ever introduced, best suited 
to our American climate. Large flowers, 
closely set on tall spikes, in many shades of 
blue; some orchid shades; many doubles. 
Mildew and heat resistant. Ideal Planting 
Size That Will Bloom This Year. 15 for 
$1.00; 100 for $6.00 postpaid. 

Send for catalog of peren and rock plants 
HEREFORD’'S GARDENS, CAKFORD, ILL. 


of pyralin. Similar to 
celluloid; mark with 
ordinary pencil. Both 
sides usable. Pot labels size %”x 5”, white, 
2; ai A iiper $1.50 per 100. Tie on type 


with aluminum wires, white 75c; 
pi ‘1 00 per 100. 


Write for Catalog 


THE W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 
1486 Niagara Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


SOUTH AFRICAN SEEDS 


Newest crop seeds, strong and viable, 
of interesting South African bulbs, 
succulents and rare composites, in 
stock ready for quick shipment. 
Wonderful assortment. Unique Oata- 
log of Seed Rarities, Dept. B. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


MERCHANTVILLE NEW JERSEY 
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Peculiarities of Flower Odors 


HY is a flower fragrant at one time and scentless at 

another? The answer is found by considering the basic 
character of the scent. Fragrance in flowers is due to an essen- 
tial or volatile oil which is found generally on the upper side 
of the petals or parts corresponding to petals. The scent is 
released when temperature and moisture conditions are favor- 
able. How much moisture affects it is not fully known, but 
this does, in certain cases, produce changes of a physical char- 
acter which release it. 

The flower oil is generally of a very complex chemical 
character. In roses, scent is due to eight or ten different but 
related substances, mostly alcohols, a principal one being 
geraniol. This grouping of several related substances, as in the 
rose, produces a delicate scent. Great heat generally checks 
scent, although in a few cases it seems to accentuate it. 

Flowers will vary in their fragrance between the garden and 
the house. This is due either to temperature or atmospheric 
conditions, or possibly in part to conditions not yet fully 
understood; for we do not, as yet, know all that there is to 
be known about plant fragrance. Perfume in some flowers is a 
very strong biological character, which fact explains why 
some flowers are without fragrance and yet produce seedlings 
in the second and third generation which may be quite fra- 
grant. Variations in scent are found in roses, violets, and other 
flowers that are commonly grown in our gardens. In some of 
the orchids the scent of the day is different from that of the 
night. The intensity of the perfume is affected by the thickness 
of the petals, the thicker they are the stronger the fragrance. 

There are more fragrant white flowers than those of any 
other color. Then come the reds, followed by the purples and 
yellows. The blue flowers are only fragrant in a limited 
number. The unpleasant odors of plants are mostly due to 
sulphur compounds. 

Leaf scents are chemically of a much more simple character 
than those of flowers. The fragrance of both leaf and flower 
may act as a guide to the insects which fertilize the flower, and 
this and the white color which predominates in plants bloom- 
ing in the evening, may direct the night-flying moths and 
insects that pollinate the flowers. Some even believe this is the 
primary object of flower scent, though this may be open to 
question. 

The essential oils of some of the herbs of the gardens of 
our forebears, contained strong antiseptic qualities, which 
may have been the reason for their use as medicines in some 
cases, although their antiseptic qualities were not then known 
as such. Some essential oils can be used as repellents. Thyme, 
rosemary, rue, and verbena, among others, have excellent 
antiseptic qualities. Some of the more familiar leaf oils are 
those of the rose geranium, lemon verbena, and the pine 
needle. The fragrance of the rose geranium is due to alcohols, 
geraniol among others, while the scent of the pine needle is 
due largely to borneol acetate, again to an alcohol. In the pine 
needle the scent is often of a very delicate character. The 
ancients had no alcohol in which to dissolve the essential oils, 
so that most of their perfumed preparations appeared as oint- 
ments rather than as liquids. Both the flower and leaf per- 
fumes, when intelligently distributed in the garden and about 
the home grounds, can add much to their interest and value. 


—George A. Sweetser. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

















ROCK GARDEN IRISES| 4% Sensational EVERBLOOMING 
Each 
Iris Gracilipes, flowering clumps ..... $.50 CLIMBING ROSES 
Iris Gracilipes alba (proven) flowering Strong No. 1—2 Year, Field-Grown a 
I enh tt wih eee aia eae 0 0A 3.0 lace Orders Now for Soene Deerery 
Iris tectorum alba, flowering clumps . .1.00 Your choice of iooaing Climbing ome 
Iris cristata alba, flowering clpmps .. .1.00 Talisman; Everblooming Clim ing! 
New—. Oristata—“*Biue acket”’ Radiance or Everblooming 
Dainty violet Tae form of Cristata ...1.00 | Bed Radiance at $1 each; any 6 for for ting 
One each of above collection for ...... 5.00 Postpaid—Oultural Directions Included 
RED SATE FARM NURSERY BOX B, BAYSIDE, 
EATONTOW NEW JERSEY ROBERT WAYMAN, one ISLAND, N. Y. 














177 


coe WATER LILIES 
a4 4 aH -1010) 4) All colors ; hardy, day and night 
bloomers ; aquarium plants ; com- 
} plete water 


gardens. 
Tropical & Gold Fish 


WATER GARDENS 


GOLD FISH 
Catalog in Colers 


cap. 
~ describing aquariums and sup- 
fish faneiers and 


Be a for 


gardens, free. 
BELOT'S AQUARIUM ...2'4!, ,.. St-Louls,Mo. 


29¢ to SOc DAHLIAS 10c Each 


W. H. T., Margaret Woodrow Wilson, 
Jersey's Beauty, Jersey's Beacon, Elsie 
Daniels, Mrs. I. De Vere Waarner, Avalon, 
Eleanor Van 





Amun Ra, Harry Mayer, 


| Derveer. 


Write for Complete Catalogue 


BEST-EVER GARDENS 
830 Pinewood Avenue, Schenectady, N. Y. 








GARDEN CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Write for catalogue of selected 
varieties blooming before severe 
frosts occur. 


ROBERT A. GIBLIN 
Rockland Co. New City, N. Y. 


RHODODENDRONS 


Collection: 50 plants, 15-30 in., grown 
from seed of best hybrid varieties. Mixed 
colors, red, pink, orchid. Will bloom this 
year. Delivered within 100 miles, $110. 


LOWLAND RHODODENDRON FARM 
Rhododendrons, Laurel, Ilex, Azaleas 
KINGSTON, RHODE ISLAND 








L. F. KINNEY 


os news EDEL 















for Rose Lovers 


Illustrated report of the most 
amazing test of rose protec- 
tion against insects and dis- 
eases ever made. 

Sent FREE! Write today. 
ROSE MANUF’TURING CO. 
Dept. AB Philadelphia, Pa, 


RARE RHODODENDRONS 


Our 1937 list contains several 
species and varieties not offered 
before. 

JOSEPH B. GABLE 
Stewartstown Pennsylvania 











Tinniene bh J. Grey C Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
atalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON MASS. 


OMETHING 
for GARDENS WE Wt 


For the first time in your life you can have 
a fountain without a thought of extrava- 
gance. The ANDREWS GEYSER uses pool 
water over and over. “Pinhole” stream 
keeps fountain playing. FREE folder. 


LOCUST LAWN GARDENS 














Derr. H4 AFTON, PA. 
BIRDHOUSES 
75c each prepaid 3 for $2.00 


For Bluebirds, Wrens, Titmice, 

Nuthatches, Downy Woodpeckers 

and Robins in Brown and Green. 
Money Back If Not Satisfied 


WM. MEYER, Souderton, Pa. 
Township Line Road 











Flowers of Rare Beauty 
Vegetables of Exceptional 
Merit. Packets for 
every purse. Catalog E 
COGS and trial packet FREE 
ARTHUR PAPKE Sccdsman New Lenox. fut. 























Excellent for soil conditioning — 


mulching — transplanting — seeding 
In 20 bushel 


— moisture control. 
bales. Order from dealer or direct. 
Free valuable literature on request. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 


177-H MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


15324 SOUTH WESTERN AVE. 165-H JOMN ST. 
CHICAGO. ILL. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


READY NOW 
Our Free Catalog featuring 


the better varieties of 
New England's finest 


@ NEW DAHLIAS 
@ NEW GLADIOLUS 
@ NEW PERENNIALS 


Also 
Annuals, Lilies and 
Tuberous-rooted Begonias 


BEATRICE FLORAL GARDENS 


630 SOUTH MAIN STREET 
SHARON, MASS. 




















Add a bright spot to 
your grounds. At- 

tractive bird ttl 
house, painted «@ 9832 
in gay colors, 

Complete with 
special bracket, 
permitting in- 
stant mounting 
and dismounting. 
$2.50 postpaid in 
U. 8. A. or two for $4.50. Cash with order. 
TIFFT, Tifft Road, Dover, New Hampshire 


S-L-N Invisible 
PLANT STAKES 


A trial lot of 25 36” for $2.00 
Invisible PLANT SUPPORTS 
A trial package 4 5”, 4 10” and 4 15” for $2 
Send for our new circular on 


S-L-N Garden Gadgets 


W. B. ESSELEN 
80-B Boylston Street 









Boston 


BUNCHBERRY 


(Oornus canadensis) 
Tiniest of our Dogwoods, a charming 4” 
ground cover for shady places. White flower 
stars in May, and scarlet Autumn berries. 
2 year. nursery-grown from seed: 50c each, 
6 for $2.50, $5 doz. Prepaid in U. 8S. 
Descriptive leaflet and directions 


ROBERT S. LEMMON 


PONUS RIDGE NEW CANAAN. CONN, 








A Catalog 
describing an unusual collection of 
NEW. RARE, and TIME-TESTED 
TREES, PLANTS, SHRUBS, 

VINES, BULBS, etc. 
From ell parts of the world, at surprisingly 
low prices 
Sent on Request 


THE TINGLE NURSERY COMPANY 
203 GARDEN LANE PITTSVILLE, MD. 


HARDY AZALEAS 


KA MPFERI Poukhanense Schlippen- 
bachi Mucronulata Vaseyi Calendulacea, 
Enkianthus, Juniperus Rigida, Hick's 
Yew, Fine Variety of High (irade Nur- 
sery Stock. Large Yewsx 12-15’ spread. 
Write for prices 

BRIMFIELD GARDENS NURSERY 
245 BRIMFIELD ST... WETHERSFIELD. CONN. 




















ADVERTISING PAGFS RFMOVED 
HORTICULTURE 


Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Alling, C. Louis. (251 Court St., West Haven, Conn.) ‘‘Dahlias, 1937.” 

Alms, Wilhelm. (Frankfurt a.M.—Oberrad, Germany) ‘‘Dahlia price list, 1937" 
(in German). 

Armstrong & Brown. (Tunbridge Wells, England) ‘‘Orchids.”’ 

Baake, H. L., & Son Nursery. (2616 Sawtelle Blvd., W. Los Angeles, Calif.) 
‘Begonias, fuchsias, gerberas, and ranunculus.”’ 

Baker, Bert. (Hoosick Falls, N. Y.) ‘‘Price list of nursery stock for Spring 1937.” 

Barnham Nurseries Ltd. (Barnham, Sussex, England) ‘‘Catalogue of rock plants, 
perennials, dwarf shrubs.’’ ‘‘Catalogue of ornamental trees and shrubs, climbers 
and general nursery stock.’’ ‘‘Catalogue of roses and fruit trees.”’ 

Beckwith, G., & Son. (Hoddesdon, Herts, England) ‘‘New and old roses for season 
1936-37." ‘‘Rose species and roses of by-gone days.”’ 

Bentley, Joseph Ltd. (Barrow-on-Humber, Lincs, England) (Gardeners’ and nursery- 
men’s supplies of all sorts, with excellent illustrations of fungous diseases and pests, 
giving tables of recommended treatment) 1937-1938." 

Berkeley Horticultural Nursery .(1310 McGee Ave., Berkeley, Calif.) ‘‘America’s 
finest fuchsia collection, 1937." 

Berkeley Nurseries. (Aldie, Loudoun Co., Va.) ‘‘Hemerocallis—plant specialties, 
ea? 

Bobbink &% Atkins. (Rutherford, N. J.) ‘Roses, perennials, climbing plants.” 
greens, rhododendrons, azaleas.”’ 

Bolton, Robert, &% Son. (Birdbrook, Halstead, Essex, England) (Sweet peas and other 
flower seeds) ‘1937.”’ 

Breed, Edward W. (Clinton, Mass.) ‘‘Selected roses for 1937." 

Bulk’s Nurseries. (Babylon, L. I., N. Y.) ‘‘Ornamentals, roses, perennials, 1937.” 

Carlée, H. (Haarlem, Holland) ‘‘1937'’ (Dahlias, gladioli, freesias, plants). 

Constable, W. A., Ltd. (Southborough, Tunbridge Wells, England) 
1936-7." 

Corliss Bros. (Gloucester, Mass.) (General catalog) ‘'1937."’ 

Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, Inc. (Shore Rd., Greens Farms, Conn.) (Rock garden 
plants) ‘‘1937.”’ 

Dartington Hall Ltd. (106 Regent St., London W. L., England) ‘Gardens catalog”’ 
(Piants, garden plans, and accessories described). 

Delkin Bulb Farm. (Bellevue, Wash.) ‘‘Pacific coast grown bulbs, 1937.” 

George, James I., & Son. (Fairport, N. Y.) ‘‘Clematis.”’ 

Giblin, Robert A. (New City, Rockland Co., N. Y.) ‘‘Garden chrysanthemums, 
delphiniums, herbs.”’ 

Good &% Reese. (Springfield, Ohio) ‘1937 garden guide.”’ 

Grande Vista Dahlia Gardens. (Hammondsport, N. Y.) ‘‘Dahlias, cannas, gladiolus, 
amaryllis, begonias, iris.’’ 

Granite State Nurseries. (Hampton Rd., Exeter, N. H.) (General catalog) **1937."’ 

Gray & Cole. (Ward Hill, Mass.) ‘‘Hardy plants for New England gardens, 1937.” 

Hallawell Seed Co. (256 Market St., San Francisco, Calif.) (Flower and vegetable 
seeds, trees and shrubs, perennials, fruits) ‘‘1937."’ 

Herb Farm. (Seal, Sevenoaks, England) ‘‘Herb plants for all purposes.”’ 

Hereford’s Gardens. (Oakford, Ill.) ‘1937 planting list of hardy perennials, rock 
plants.”’ 

Hillenmeyer Nurseries. (Lexington, Ky.) ‘‘Catalog supplement, Spring 1937.” 

Hilling, T., & Co. (Chobham, Woking, Surrey, England) ‘‘Hardy trees, shrubs, 
alpine and herbaceous plants.”’ 

Howard, Frank. (Pittsfield, Mass.) ‘‘Spring catalog, 1937’’ (Vegetable and flower 
seeds). 

Jackman, George, &% Son. (Woking Nurseries, Surrey, England) ‘‘Planter’s hand- 
book, 1936-7." 

Jefferies, John, &% Son Ltd. (Cirencester, England) ‘1937 catalogue of seeds. 
*“‘Gladioli from the Cotswolds.’’ ‘‘Bulbs.’’ ‘‘Cotswold roses.’’ *“Trees and shrubs.”’ 

Johnson Water Gardens. (Hynes, Calif.) ‘‘Cactus, waterlilies, succulents.” 

Jones, J. W., 8 Son. (Franklin, Va.) ‘‘1937 catalog of select strawberry piants.”’ 

Keeling, A. J., & Sons. (Bradford, Yorks, England) ‘‘Orchids.”’ 

Kelsey Nursery Service. (50 Church St., New York City) ‘Short guide, Spring 
1937." 

Kelway &% Son Ltd. (Langport, Somerset, England) (Bulbs) ‘‘Gladioli.’’ ‘‘Hardy 
perennials and flowering shrubs.”’ 

King, John K., & Sons Ltd. (Coggeshall, Essex, England) ‘‘Garden seeds.”’ 

Lager % Hurrell. (426 Morris Ave., Summit, N. J.) ‘“‘Orchids—special offerings.” 

Lakeside Gardens. (New Baltimore, Mich.) “‘Certified dahlias, 1937."’ 

Laxton Bros. (Bedford, England) ‘Fruit trees and small fruits.’’ 

Littlefield-Wyman. (No. Abington, Mass.) ‘‘Price list 1937.” 

Lovett’s Nursery Inc. (Little Silver, N. J.) ‘‘Dependable nursery stock, 1937.”’ 

McCullough, J. Chas., Seed Co. (230-232 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O.) (General 
Catalog) ‘*1937.”" 

Manitoba Hardy Plant Nursery. (Dropmore, Manitoba, Can.) ‘‘Hardy plants for 
dk & Pi 

Orpington Nurseries Co. Ltd. (Orpington, Kent, England.) ‘Descriptive catalogue 
and price list of irises, 1936.” 

Outpost Nurseries, Inc. (Ridgefield, Conn.) ‘‘1937'’ (General catalog). 

Peed, John, & Son. (West Norwood, London, England) ‘*Peed’s seeds, 1937.”’ 

Pennell & Sons. (Lincoln, England) ‘“Trees, hardy fruits, ornamental trees, flowering 
shrubs, evergreens.’” “‘Roses, clematis, climbing plants, 1936-37."’ “‘Hardy border 
and alpine plants.”’ 

Perdue, C. S. (Showell, Md.) ‘1937 catalog of state certified strawberry plants.” 

Pryor, M. S. (Salisbury, Md.) ‘‘1937 descriptive catalog of strawberry plants.” 

Redwood Nurseries. (Grant's Pass, Ore.) ‘‘Gladioli, Spring 1937.” 

Reuthe, G., Ltd. (Keston, Kent, England) ‘‘Trees, shrubs, rhododendrons, 
climbers.’’ ‘‘Hardy plants.’’ ‘‘Novelties and rarities, 1937-38.’’ ‘‘Bulbs.”’ 

Richardson, H. D., & Sons. (Willards, Md.) ‘1937 catalog of strawberry plants.” 

Rocknoll Nursery. (Foster, Ohio) (Hardy plants). 

Rockmarge Alpine Gardens. (Medina, Wash.) ‘‘Alpines and rock plants.”’ 

Sagamore Gardens. (162 Elm St., Everett, Mass.) ‘‘Dahlias, gladioli, 1937.” 

Sale & Son. (Wokingham, Berks, England) ‘‘Roses, 1936-37, fruit trees, alpines 
and general hardy nursery stock.”’ 

Sanders. (St. Albans, England) ‘‘Sander’s orchid list.’’ ‘‘Special offerings.’’ 

Scheepers, John Inc. (‘‘Paradou, Brookville, L. I., N. Y.) ‘‘Beauty from bulbs, 
Spring 1937.” 

Schmoll, Ferdinand. (Cadereyta, Qro., Mexico) ‘‘Catalogue of cacti plants, 1937.” 

Sgaravatti-Sementi. (Padova, Italy) (General catalog). 

Scott, O. M., & Sons Co. (Marysville, Ohio) ‘Price list for lawn seed mixtures.” 

Shaffer Nurseries. (No. Highland Ave., Clearwater, Fla.) ‘“Tropical and sub-tropical 
plants and seeds.”’ 

Shaw, W. B., Aquatic Gardens. (Kenilworth, Washington, D. C.) (Aquatics). 

Sheridan Nurseries Ltd. (Clarkson, Ont.) ‘1937 garden manual and catalogue.”’ 

Sioux Gardens. (Grand Fork, No. Dakota) ‘‘Gladiolus, 1937.’ 

Smith, Elmer D., & Co. (Adrian, Mich.) ‘1937 chrysanthemums.”’ 

Stephenson Dahlia Gardens. (2318 Hill St., Santa Monica, Calif.) ‘‘Dahlias for 
1937." 

Storbeck, Otto. (Quedlinburg, Harz, Germany) (Asters). 


““Ever- 


“Lilies, 


and 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





RARE HARDY Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
Evergreens, Yews, Flowering Trees, Japa- 
nese Maples, Magnolias, Purple Beeches, 
Pink Dogwoods, 10 to 75 cents each, send 
for list. Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, 
Bucks \vania. 





HOUSE PLANTS: Calico Flower, Bird 
Vines (Aristolochias), 35c each, both vines 
65c; Butterfly Orchid 50c, Fancy Leaved 
Caladiums 25c. All four plants $1.30 post- 
oe, Free Oatalogue, odd plants, seeds. 
haffer Nurseries, B700, Clearwater, 
Florida. 





RHODODENDRONS AND AZALEAS: 
Hardy Species and Hybrids in lining out 
and planting sizes. Send for Price List. 
Charles H. Reid, Osterville, Mass. 





DAHLIA BARGAINS: Eight giants, $1.00; 
eight poms, $1.00; twelve mixed, lost 
names, $1.00; three collections, $2.50; pre- 
as List. Hilkrest Gardens, Takoma Park, 





CHRYSANTHEMUM PLANTS: Six differ- 
ent, large Incurved Exhibition Chrysanthe- 
mums labeled, or eight different beautiful 
Hardy Ohrysanthemums, any collection, 
55c postpaid. Growing instructions in- 
cluded. Mundis’ Gardens, 235 East Bound- 
ary, York, Penna. 





PRIMULA POLYANTHA: Red, yellow, or 

all colors mixed, dozen 50c, hundred $3.50, 
repaid. Hillside Gardens, Brattleboro, 
ermont. 





BARGAINS in OVERSTOCK Rock Garden 
and Border Plants, Bulbs, etc. Rare Alpines, 
Low Prices. Free Surprise Garden (Annual). 
Gladiacre Gardens, Sharon, Mass. 





CACTUS and SUCCULENT JOURNAL. 
Authoritative. Educational. Se peges illus- 
trated. 6 months $1.00. 6162 N. Figueroa, 
Los Angeles. 





FOR SALE: Rare greenhouse and hardy 

azaleas. Can he seen on premises. Orchid 

ig Le in exchange. Mrs. Theodore 
. Brown, Brush Hill Road, Milton. 








BLUEBERRIES: The new garden sensa- 
tion; every garden should have a few for 
their beauty and delicious big berry crops. 
Will give a steady crop year after year, 
easily grown in ordinary soil. Best varieties, 
plants all sizes. Booklet. Houston Orchards, 
Hanover, Mass. 





HANTON — “The Gardener’s Invisible 
Glove.” Skin conditioner, protector. Garden 
and household stains wash off easily with 
Hanton protection. Large bottle, lasts 
months, $1.00. Box 142-H, Pleasantville, 
N. Y. Write for Circular. 





NEW, DISTINCTIVE Western flowering 
shrubs, Broad-leafed Evergreens bring 
year-round beauty. Our young garden- 
grown stock transplants easily. Described 
March 1 “Horticulture,” p. 96, and ad. 113. 
Free Circular. . Artman, Native Gar- 
dens of Eastern Washington, Box 270, 
Spokane. 





PHLOX SUBULATA or THRIFT: Grand 
for rockeries and borders. Varieties Rosea 
and Lilacina. Strong plants, 100 — $2.00, 
prepaid. Minimum order 100. Riegel Plant 
Co., Experiment, Ga. 





BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties our spe- 
cialty. Descriptive booklet 35c. Green Tree 
Flower Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





POTASH FERTILIZER, (Canadian Hard- 
wood Ashes): Makes Satisfied Customers. 
Free Circular Explaining. George Stevens, 
Peterborough, Ontario. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


YOUNG GARDENER, single, Scotch, all- 
round experience in greenhouse and out- 
door work. Best references. Kennedy, 385 
E. 35th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











HEAD GARDENER, SUPERINTENDENT, 
good technical training, 30 years’ experi- 
ence all branches of horticulture. Excellent 
references. A. C., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





WOMAN HORTICULTURIST, European 
and American training, seeks connection. 
Can qualify as organizer Garden Center, 
director, instructor—school, as manager— 
estate or commercial establishment—nur- 
sery or florists'\—based on experience ac- 
cumulated in all branches of horticulture. 
. F. M., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
ass. 





